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New Van Gogh Letters 


Museum of Modern Art Reopens 


Interview with Joan Miro 








RTS YEARBOOK 2 


Romantic Art of the 19th century is the theme of the brilliant 
YEARBOOK 2. This is the period of the great Delacroix, 
eursed genius” of Baudelaire, and the sophisticated wit of 
thal. It is also the period of the weirdest symbolic fantasies in 
istory of art: fantastic and erotic art on Romantic themes. It 
period which witnessed America’s discovery of its own native 
in the arts. Above all, it saw the birth of Impressionism and 
beginning of all the avant-garde impulses of our time. 


» Editors of ARTS have brought together an impressive roster 
iters from Europe and America to deal with this great period: 


DELACROIX AND BAUDELAIRE by René Huyghe, 
Honorary Curator of the Louvre 


HISTORY OF PAINTING IN ITALY by STENDHAL, 


selections translated with an introduction by Francis Kloeppel 
ANTASTIC ART FROM GOYA TO ENSOR by Edouard Roditi 
MERICAN ROMANTIC PAINTERS by Vernon Young 

FROM ROMANTICISM TO AVANT-GARDE by Joseph C. Sloane 


YEARBOOK 2 is a hard-cover volume, handsomely designed, 

ifully written, and lavishly illustrated with 24 color plates 

many facsimile reproductions. It is a book of enduring value— 
mportant volume for your permanent art library. 


” Subscribers can save over 33% 


1 wish to take advantage of your special offer to save 
over 33% on ARTS Yearbook 2. 


[] Please send me copies of the Yearbook for 
only $2.95 each (a saving of $1.55). 


[] | wish to subscribe to ARTS and the Yearbook for only 
$9.70 (a saving of $2.30). 


[|] Payment (] Bill me (Yearbooks cannot be sent 
enclosed until payment is received) 


t retail price of ARTS YEAR- 
OK 2 in bookshops is $4.50. The 
te to ARTS’ subscribers is $2.95. 


|} ordering your copy of the limited 
iblisher’s edition of ARTS Yearbook 2 

+ you can save $1.55 (more than 
3% saving over the regular price of 
50). Don’t wait! Fill out the coupon 
be certain you will receive this mag- 
tent book—the supply will be 
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KNOEDLER 


ESTABLISHED 1846 


Exhibition of Paintings by 


SEYMOUR FOGEL 


October 7 through 25 


Recent Paintings by 


ANDREW WYETH 


Opening October 27 


14 EAST 57th STREET NEW YORK 


PARIS LONDON 


22 rue des Capucines 34 St. James’s Street 
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Contributors 


Edouard Roditi’s interview with Joan Miré is 
one of a series which this writer has lately 
conducted with major artists on the European 
scene. A collection of these interviews—includ- 
ing such artists as Henry Moore, Oscar Koko- 
schaka, Marc Chagall and others—will be pub- 
lished by Secker & Warburg in London next 
year. It will later appear in French, German 
and American editions. 


George Woodcock is a Canadian writer who 
lives in Vancouver, British Columbia. He is 
author of a book on Mexico, published by 
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Features 


22 Dutch Master Drawings 


Loan exhibition from Holland opens at the National Gallery 


24 The African Genius 


African sculpture at the Brooklyn Museum 


26 The Museum of Modern Art Reopens 


After four months of architectural rebuilding, the museum opens with 


brilliant new collections. 


30 The New Van Gogh Letters BY ALFRED WERNER 
Van Gogh’s complete letters, including unpublished drawings, appear 


in a definitive English edition. 


38 Interview with Joan Miré BY EDOUARD RODITI 
On a recent visit to Paris, the Spanish painter grants an exclusive interview 


to a critic long resident in Europe. 


44 Masterpieces in Boston 


The Museum of Fine Arts in Boston announces the acquisition of major 


old-master paintings and sculpture. 


Departments 


7 Letters 
11 Auctions 
12 People in the Arts 
15 Editorials 
16 Books 


Reviews by George Woodcock, Vincent Longo and Ulrich Weisstein 


20 London BY PATRICK HERON 


Dubuffet, Poliakoff, Frost, Bell and others 


46 Month in Review BY HILTON KRAMER 
American Cubism: 1913-23, Dove watercolors, Nicholas de Stael 


50 Margaret Breuning 
52 In the Galleries 


62 Studio Talk BY BERNARD CHAET 


Interview with Alfred Blaustein 
64 Studio Bazaar 
65 Where to Show 
67 Calendar of Exhibitions 


Faber & Faber in London, and will shortly 
bring out a volume on Peru, entitled Incas and 
Others. His review of Mexican Painting in Our 


Time appeared in the March, 1958, number of 
ARTS. 


Vincent Longo is an American painter and 
printmaker now on the faculty of Bennington 
College in Vermont. He has shown often at the 
Zabriskie Gallery and in many national ex- 
hibitions. He formerly wrote the “Studio Talk” 
department for ARTS. 


ARTS’s new cover and format have been de- 
signed by Anita Ventura and executed by 
James R. Mellow. 


On the Cover 


Two drawings reproduced from letters of Vin- 
cent van Gogh. See Alfred Werner’s feature, 
pages 30-37, on the eagerly awaited appearance 
in English of Van Gogh’s correspondence in 
the definitive edition. 


Forthcoming 

Martica Sawin is preparing a critical profile 
of the American painter Hyde Solomon .. . 
a color feature on masterpieces from the St. 
Louis City Museum to be shown at the Wil- 
denstein Galleries . . . the painter John Fer- 
ren writes on the New York painting of the 
last decade in “Epitaph for an Avant-Garde.” 
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}LETTERS 


© Sculpture at the Carnegie International 


To the Editor: 
The statement by Mr. Washburn which is quoted 
in your June issue—“sculpture is unquestionably 
the equal of painting in our time”—is remarkable 
in the light of a little-noted fact about the Car- 
negie International. It is true that sculpture will 
be admitted to the show this year for the first 
time, but not as an equal of painting, at least 
not so far as the prizes are concerned. No sculp- 
tor can win anything like the sums designated 
as painters’ prizes, no matter how great or “equal” 
his work. Prizes might be stupid, but they repre- 
sent a social evaluation of art all the same. In 
the Pittsburgh show, sculpture will still be a 
second-class medium when the awards are made. 
Henry H. Stein 
Brooklyn, New York 


“it Is” 


To the Editor: 

No doubt Mr. Kramer will one day regret his 
rather hasty dismissal of the new art magazine 
It Is. 

In “Month in Review” he speaks of the critic’s 
position in art as necessarily biased: This places 
It Is in a unique role since it by-passes the 
critic and gives readers a chance to interpret the 
artist's own words, no matter how clumsy and 
groping. 

One can understand a certain amount of bitter- 
ness since so many writers today find their métier 
in art, but I trust there is plenty of outlet for all. 

ERNESTINE DENNIS 
New York City 


To the Editor: 
Kramer is right about /t Js: I don’t understand 
how artists could expect anyone to pay two dol- 
lars for a magazine that pretends to be hot off 
the press but is actually an attempt to serve up 
cold the spiritual leftovers of the really alive 
magazines like transition and Blast. The contents 
suggest that by tracing a direct line of titles from 
ie. (the Cambridge Review) down to this pub- 
lication, a further step could have been made to 
that old reference sic., which could then have 
been multiplied by three. 

Morris P. Cowper 

Evanston, Illinois 


Arthur G. Dove 


To the Editor: 
Thanks for the good pictures on the Dove article 
(“Arthur G. Dove: ‘The Boldest . . . Pioneer,’ ” 
by Martin W. Ray, September]. These pictures 
prove that Dove has a place in the early days of 
abstract art which most of the books on the sub- 
ject have cheated him out of. I don’t understand 
why Martin W. Ray thinks it is still a question 
whether Dove should be ranked high. The pic- 
tures in his own article answer that question in 
the positive! . . 

Louise McFEE 

Providence, Rhode Island 
To the Editor: 
An interesting point has been raised in Martin 
W. Ray’s article on Arthur G. Dove. It is the 
point of a historian: Ray urges us to see Dove's 
art in relation to his period, for what it was to 
him and to his audience at the time it was done. 
This same point was urged about the Monet 
water-lily paintings, which were taken up by 
Contemporary abstract painters as precedents for 
their own work. It is true that the reception of 
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Monet’s paintings did not see them as Monet him- 
self saw them, but apart from history, really, does 
this discount the position they regained from 
such an interpretation? And moreover, knowing 
how artists work, does it matter how much they 
take the work out of its context, so long as they 
are able to receive it as a vitalizing influence on 
their own work? That the artists make use of 
such influences, according to their own lights, is 
the important point for them (and for their 
audience), let the historian reconstruct the earlier 
scene as he will. 

Conrap B. NortHrup 

White Plains, New York 


To the Editor: 
The articles on Max Weber and Arthur Dove 
together make a good case for American art in 
the early days of the century ... 

Acnes READ 

Beverly, Massachusetts 


Venice Biennale 
To the Editor: 


Bernard Denvir’s “Reflections on the Venice Bi- 
ennale” [September] is one of the best articles 
on the exhibition I have ever read. Every year 
the crowds go to Venice and take this circus too 
seriously. I suppose it takes an English wit to 
see through this farce... . 

LEONARD Fast 

Greenwich, Connecticut 


To the Editor: 
The so-called report on the Venice Biennale by 
Bernard Denvir isn’t the sort of thing we expect 
from an art magazine. There isn’t any art at all 
discussed in it, just a lot of silly generalizations 
anyone can make about anything going on today. 
There was a lot of good work brought together 
in Venice, some of it great, and Denvir let it 
all go by. 
NorMAN MACDONALD 
Baltimore, Maryland 


Beersheba Discoveries 


To the Editor: 
I commend you highly for publishing Cecil Roth’s 
article on the discoveries at Beersheba. The text 
excellently combines the historical material with 
a perception of the findings as art, and the illus- 
trations themselves are of extraordinary visual 
interest. The issue as a whole was most inter- 
esting. ... 
Mrs. Mortimer ASKIN 
South Bend, Indiana 


Reth and Delaunay 


To the Editor: 

Just a few words to say how much I enjoyed Mr. 
Edouard Roditi’s excellent article, “The Autono- 
mous Style of Alfred Reth” [September]. You 
show both a certain courage and, moreover, a 
sense of responsibility in devoting space to artists 
(like Reth) who are neglected and not au courant 
among the “right” people; Roditi’s article seems 
to suggest the sadness of this kind of fate, but 
without undue pathos or sentimentalizing. Per- 
haps we all might think twice before prematurely 
canonizing our modern masters—our age may be 
remembered for artists other than Matisse and 
Picasso. 

Roditi also writes of Robert Delaunay; it seems 
to me that our magazines have not devoted sufh- 
cient space to his achievements and contributions. 
Though Mr. Kramer briefly alludes to him 
(“Month in Review,” p. 54). it is in an effort to 
render M. Seuphor’s remarks absurd—rather than 
to speak of Delaunay . . . . The Delaunay retro- 
spective at the Paris Musée d’Art Moderne, sum- 











Carybe 


new paintings 
THROUGH OCT 11 


XANTI 


SCHAWINSKY 


recent work 
OCT 6-18 


DOROTHY 


IVENS 


paintings 
OCT 13-25 


WALLACE 


TYLER 


paintings 
OCT 20—NOV 1 


BODLEY GALLERY 
223 EAST 60th ST. NEW YORK 


RECENT ACQUISITIONS 
thru Oct. 18: 
de Stael 
Feininger 
Giacometti 
Kandinsky 
Klee 
Leger 
Miro 
Picasso 


SAIDENBERG 


GALLERY e 10 E. 77 ST., N. Y. 

























Oct. 20- Nov. 15: 


Vieira da Silva 
Don Fink 
Hans Hartung 
Jean Le Moal 
Alfred Manessier 
Ben Nicholson 
Jean-Paul Riopelle 





PARKE-BERNET GALLERIES 


NEW YORK 


Public Auction November 19 at 8 p.m. 


MASTERPIECES OF THE IMPRESSIONISTS 


AND POST-IMPRESSIONISTS 
from the Collection of 


ARNOLD KIRKEBY 


A remarkable collection of twenty-nine important works constituting one of the greatest collections 


of paintings of this school ever to come to public sale. ADMISSION TO SALE BY CARD ONLY 


CEZANNE-—Garcon Couché (1882-87). Extensively 
exhibited. Recorded and illustrated by Eugenio 
d’Ors, Nina Javorskaia and Lionello Venturi. 


RENOIR-—ardin a Sorrente (1881). Recorded and 
illustrated by Albert André and Julius Meier-Graefe. 
La Couseuse (1877). Recorded and illustrated by 
A. C. Barnes & V. de Mazia. Also, Tétes d Enfants 
and Etudes de Tétes de Femme et d Enfants. 


PICASSO -— Mother and Child (1903). A master- 
piece just prior to the blue period. Formerly in the 


collection of Mrs. Julius Schmits, Wuppertal- 
Elberfeld. 


VAN GOGH -—Bateau a Amarre (1887-Paris Pe- 
riod). Formerly in the collection of C. Hoogendijk, 
the Hague. Recorded and illustrated by J.-B. de le 
Faille and illustrated by W. F. Douwes. 


MANET— Femme Debout dans le Jardin de Bellevue 
(1880). Recorded and illustrated by A. Tabarant. 


PISSARRO— Vue de Pontoise, la Route d Auvers 
(1881). Recorded and illustrated by Ludovic Rodo 
Pissarro and Lionello Venturi. 


MATISSE— Fleurs et Céramique (1911). Recorded 
in the Catalogue of the Staedelsches Kunstinstitut, 
Frankfurt a/Main, 1924; by Alfred H. Barr, Jr., 
Matisse, 1951 and other authorities. 


UTRILLO—Le Lapin Agile 4 Montmartre (1913). 
Also, Street Scene with Church, acquired from the 
artist, and Sannois (Seine-et-Oise) (1910-11). 


MONET—jean Monet dans son Berceau (1868). 
Recorded and illustrated by Oscar Reutersward 
and Alfred Frankenstein, 


BONNARD—Fenétre Ouverte (1943). Also, Renée; 
Apres le Thédtre and La Jeune Vendeuse de Fruits. 


ROUAULT—Crépuscule: Paysage Légendaire (before 
1937). Recorded and illustrated by Lionello Venturi. 


DEGAS — Deux Danseuses en Fupes Vertes, Décor de 


Paysage (1895). Recorded and illustrated by P. A. 
Lemoisne. 


MODIGLIANI— Portrait of a Gentleman and Mme 
A. Eyraud-Vaillant (1919). Recorded and illustrated 
by Yvon Tallendier. 


And works by Vlaminck, Vuillard, Signac, Segonzac, Morisot and Raoul Dufy 
On Public View from Friday, November 14 


De Luxe Catalogue: all paintings illustrated, sixteen in color, $5.00 [for Air Mail, add $1.25] 


PARKE-BERNET GALLERIES, INC., 980 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK 
Telephone: TRafalgar 9-8300 « Cable, PARKGAL 
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ger 57, seemed to reiterate that artist’s impor- 

got role as a pioneer in the abstract movement. 
ALFRED APPEL, JR. 
New York City 


To the Editor: 
4 “constellation” that includes Alfred Reth, Jack- 


gn Pollock and Jean Dubuffet is so dispersed as 
p be invisible from this side of the Atlantic, even 
on clear nights. I think Roditi’s telescope is out of 
whack, or else he is looking out of the wrong end. 
Closer observation is called for. 
NorMAN BYLER 
New York, N. Y. 


Hajdu 
To the Editor: 
Two of your critics show an enthusiasm for the 
sulptor Hajdu which is incredible to many peo- 
ple who saw the shows written about in New 
York. Geist said of Hajdu’s Field of Forces [ex- 
hibited at the Guggenheim Museum] that it “is 
sure to provide the theme for future sculpture.” 
Kramer says of these same metal reliefs [exhibit- 
ed at the Knoedler Galleries] that “They rep- 
resent Hajdu’s most original work.” Neither critic 
explains very clearly why this dull idea is so 
original or important to the future of sculpture. 
To many people it looked like a dead end. 
Ricuarp S. BuLLock 
New York City 


Editor's Note: Jn writing about Hajdu’s Field of 
Forces in the March number of ARTS, Mr. Geist’s 
statement was as follows: “It approaches actual 
assemblage, which is sure to provide the theme 
for future sculpture.” This is hardly the same 
thing as saying that Hajdu’s own work provides 
that future. However, it may be noted that the 
above remarks are a further expression of the 
distance—noted by Mr. Kramer in his commen- 
tary on Hajdu in June—between this sculptor’s 
style and the prevailing taste in New York. 


Sir Jacob Epstein 


To the Editor: 
The felicity of your critic’s praise for Sir Jacob 
Epstein [“Month in Review,” April] was welcomed 
by many of us in England who had begun to 
think this great artist had been forgotten in his 
homeland . .,. 
Dennis Brown 
London, England 


Requests for Information 


To the Editor: 

A catalogue of the complete graphic work of 

Yasuo Kuniyoshi is being compiled by Richard 

A. Davis, Curator of Art at the Staten Island 

Institute of Arts and Sciences, in co-operation 

with Sara M. Kuniyoshi. 

Information leading to the whereabouts of rare 

lithographs or etchings by Kuniyoshi would be 

greatly appreciated. Address replies to: 
Ricuarp A. Davis 
Staten Island Museum 
146 Stuyvesant Place 
Staten Island 1, N. Y. 


To the Editor: 
am attempting to catalogue the paintings in 
America by the English landscapist John Crome 
the Elder, and would greatly appreciate informa- 
Hon from your readers as to the whereabouts, in 
cither private or museum collections, of works 
by this Norwich artist. 
Norman L. Gotpperc, M. D. 
721 Brightwaters Boulevard 
Snell Isle 
St. Petersburg 4, Florida 
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818 MADISON AVE., N.Y. 


New work by: ADOLPH GOTTLIEB 
JOHN LEVEE 

MIRIAM SCHAPIRO 

THEODOROS STAMOS 

ADJA YUNKERS 


Andre Emmerich Gallery 17 E 64 





OF MEXICO 


MERICANA 


65 Street) New York 21 


SUDA 
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Illustrated Catalogue 


9 BAUMLEINGASSE 


MODERN MASTERS 


SAUL BAIZERMAN 


through October 25 





MODERN GERMAN ART 





Important works by HECKEL, 
KIRCHNER, KOKOSCHKA, 
NOLDE, SCHMIDT-ROTTLUFF 


RENOIR 
MONET 
REDON 





and a group of KLEE 


watercolors and drawings 





BONNARD 
MATISSE 
DUFY 


Oct. 28 - Dec. 10 


| WORLD HOUSE 


MONDRIAN | GALLERIES 
KLEE | 987 Madison Avenue, New York 2] 


KANDINSKY 





CHAGALL | 


ROUAULT | 

MIRO | 

LEGER 70. LOUIS GUGLIELMI 
PICASSO MEMORIAL EXHIBITION 
BRAQUE 


OCTOBER 14 THROUGH NOVEMBER 1, 1958 


NORDNESS GALLERY 


Ga lerie B eyeler 700 MADISON AVENUE TEmpleton 8-3260 


Open Monday through Saturday, 10 to 6 


BASEL, SWITZERLAND 















AUCTIONS 


Sale of Kirkeby Collection Announced for November 


Some thirty Impressionist and Post-Impressionist works from the 
renowned collection of Arnold Kirkeby will be sold at public auction on 
November 19, it has been announced by the Parke-Bernet Galleries of 
New York. 
One of the finest collections of the French modern school ever to 
I come to the auction block, the assemblage includes Cézanne’s Garcon 
Couché, Van Gogh’s Bateau a l’Amarre, Degas’s Danseuses, Monet’s 
Jean Monet dans Son Berceau, a landscape by Pissarro and no less 
than four works by Renoir. Also represented with notable works are 
Bonnard, Modigliani, Rouault, Matisse, Picasso, Utrillo and Vlaminck. 
Auction of the Kirkeby Collection will be preceded by an exhibition 
beginning on November 8. Admission to the sale on November 19 will 
be by card only. 


The Cook Collection Dispersed in London 


Tax Sir Francis Cook Collection, perhaps best known to Americans 
as the provenance of the Adoration of the Magi tondo by Fra Angelico 
and Fra Filippo Lippi in the National Gallery in Washington, has been 
definitively dispersed in a series of sales this summer at Sotheby’s in 
London, The most spectacular transfer was the acquisition, by the 
Carstairs Galleries of New York, of a tapestry cartoon by Rubens, The 
Meeting of Abraham and Melchizedek, for the price of £33,000. 
Boucher’s Paysage aux Environs de Beauvais et Souvenir d’Italie, in 
which the artist juxtaposes elements of the French countryside with the 
ruins of the Vestal Temple at Tivoli, brought £15,000. Prices for lesser 
works from old-master ateliers were as follows: Pentecost, from Botti- 
celli’s atelier, £3,800; Hogarth’s Portrait of a Lady, £1,900; Poussin’s 
Venus and Adonis, £1,200; Rembrandt’s Portrait of an Old Man with 
Beard, £1,500; The Holy Family, from Rubens’ atelier, £1,550; Tin- 
toretto’s The Resurrection, £1,150; and Van Dyck’s Portrait of a Man 
in a Black Robe, £2,800. 


Seven Renowned Works in Coming Sotheby Sale 





As AUCTION of paintings from the estate of the late Jakob Goldschmidt 
of New York will be held at Sotheby’s in London on October 15. The 
list of distinguished works comprises three Manets—La Promenade, 
La Rue Mosnier aux Drapeaux and Manet a la Palette—two Cézannes— 
Garcon au Gilet Rouge and Les Grosses Pommes—Renoir’s La Pensée 


and Van Gogh’s Jardin Public a Arles. 


| AUCTION CALENDAR 


October 3 & 4, at 1:45 p.m. Parke-| October 16 & 17, at 1:45 p.m. 
Bernet Galleries. Part I of the col-| Parke-Bernet Galleries. Chinese por- 





| 





lection of Georgian silver, English 
and American furniture and deco- 
rations, belonging to the estate of the 
late Cushing Toppan, Cambridge, 
Massachusetts. Exhibition now. 


October 7 & 8, at 1:45 p.m. Parke- 
Bernet Galleries. Autograph and 
manuscript collection of the late 
Dr. Frank L. Pleadwell, Honolulu, 
including holographs by Grotius, 
uis XIV, George and Martha 
Washington, Franklin, John Paul 
Jones, Lincoln. Exhibition now. 


October 9, at 1:45 p.m. Parke- 
Bernet Galleries. Antique and semi- 
antique rugs, Part I in liquidation 
of stock of Starbuck & Hunt, New 
York. Exhibition from October 4. 


October 10 & 11, at 1:45 p.m. 
Parke-Bernet Galleries. American 
furniture and decorations. Part II 
in sale of objects from Heritage 
House, Tarrytown, New York, be- 
longing to the estate of the late 


Lillian S. Ullman. Exhibition from 
October 4, 


October 14, at 1:45 p.m. Parke- 
Bernet Galleries. First editions, press 
books, standard sets, fine bind- 
ings, from the library of Dr. Don 

los Guffey, Kansas City, Mis- 
souri. Exhibition from October 9. 
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celain and pottery, bronze and stone 
sculpture, paintings, textiles, from 
the collection of the late Bertram 
S. Boggis, New York. Exhibition 
from October 11. 


October 18, at 1:45 p.m. Parke- 
Bernet Galleries. French and Eng- 
lish furniture and decorations, Au- 
busson and other tapestries, from 
the estate of the late Mrs. George 
E. Ruppert, New York. Exhibition 
from October 11. 


October 23, 24 & 25, at 1:45 
p. m. Parke-Bernet Galleries. Part 
I in sale of the Arthur J. Sussel 
Americana Collection, including 
paintings by Charles Willson 
Peale, James Peale, Sharples, St. 
Memin. Exhibition from October 18. 


October 30, at 1:45 p.m. Parke- 
Bernet Galleries. Mayan, West 
African, Polynesian, Chinese and 
Indian art, from the collection of 
Jay C. Leff, Uniontown, Pennsyl- 
vania. Exhibition from October 24. 


October 31 & November 1, at 
1:45 p. m. Parke-Bernet Galleries. 
French furniture and objects of 
art from the collection of Mrs. B. 
Schrage and other owners. Exhibi- 
tion from October 25. 











DUVEEN 


ESTABLISHED 1869 


Exhibition 
of 


FRESCO 
PAINTINGS 


of the 
XIV and XV CENTURIES 


Through October 


DUVEEN BROTHERS INc. 
18 EAST 79 STREET 
NEW YORK 21, N. Y. 





GRAND CENTRAL 
ART GALLERIES, inc. 


Work by 40 Leading 


PORTRAIT ARTISTS 


on Continuous Exhibition 
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Peter Selz 





Peter Selz (above) has been appointed Curator 
of the Department of Painting and Sculpture 
Exhibitions at the Museum of Modern Art. He 
succeeds Andrew Carnduff Ritchie, who _re- 
signed last year. Mr. Selz, who will join the 
Museum staff on November 1, is Chairman of 
the Art Department of Pomona College and Di- 
rector of the Pomona College Gallery in Clare- 
mont, California. He was previously connected 
with the Institute of Design in Chicago, the Uni- 
versity of Chicago and the University of Illinois, 
and has organized numerous exhibitions of 
American and European art both at Chicago and 
at Pomona. Mr. Selz is author of the recent 
German Expressionist Painting and has contrib- 
uted articles to leading art journals. 


Pratt Institute in Brooklyn has named Albert 
Christ-Janer (above) as Dean of the Art School. 
Formerly Director of the School of the Arts at 
Pennsylvania State University, Mr. Christ-Janer 
has been particularly concerned with establishing 
direct contact between the university and _per- 
forming and producing artists. He has been on 
the faculties of Stephens College, Michigan 
State University, the Cranbrook Academy of Art 
and the University of Chicago, and was director 
of the arts-center development at New York 
University. He is also a painter and the author 
of four books. 


Edward Waldo Forbes, director emeritus of the 
Fogg Art Museum, Harvard University, was re- 
cently appointed the first honorary fellow of the 


NEWS NOTES 


Cullinan Hall, designed by Mies van der Rohe, 
opens October 11 as a new addition to the 
Houston Museum of Fine Arts in Texas. This is 
the first museum built by the architect whose 
other exhibition buildings include the famous 
German Pavilion for the International Exposition 
at Barcelona in 1929. 


The Denver Art Museum has purchased two 
oil paintings from the 192 pieces included in the 
Sixty-fourth Annual for Western Artists. They 
are: New Year’s Picture, 1957, by Herbert Bayer 
of Aspen, Colorado, and Room with a View, by 
James Boynton of Houston, Texas. 


Section Eleven, an annex to the Betty Parsons 
Gallery, has opened at 11 East 57th Street. The 
new gallery, under the direction of Raymond 
Izbicki, will emphasize unknown painters and 
unusual theme exhibitions. . . . The Hewitt 
Gallery has announced its move to new quarters 
at 22 East 66th Street. 
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Albert Christ-Janer 





David Graeme Keith 


International Institute for the Conservation 9 
Museum Objects. The Institute also established 
the Edward Waldo Forbes prize for conspicuoy 
service in conservation. The occasion of the ap. 
nouncements was a celebration of Mr. Forbe’ 


eighty-fifth birthday. 


In San Francisco, the M. H. de Young Memoria 
Museum recently appointed David Graeme Keith 
(above) as Curator of Decorative Arts. Mr. Keith 
comes to the post from a similar position at th 
Rhode Island School of Design in Providence; 
previously he had been associated with the Mv 
seum for the Arts of Decoration at Cooper Unin 
in New York City, and the Kalamazoo Institue 
of Arts. 


The Des Moines Art Center has named as Direc 
tor Denys P. Myers, Jr., to succeed Dwight 
Kirsch who held that position for eight years. M. 
Myers was formerly associated with the Philbroo 
Art Center, Tulsa, Oklahoma, and the Art h- 


stitute of Zanesville, Ohio. He assumes his nev 


duties November 1. 


Rudolf M. Riefstahl, present Assistant to th 
Director at the Fogg Art Museum, Harvard Uni- 
versity, has been appointed Curatorial Assistant 
of the Toledo Museum of Art. 


Painters Richard Pousette-Dart and George 
Schreiber will be on the art workshop faculy 
of the New School for Social Research, New York, 
for the fall semester. 


The American Academy in Rome is offeri 
a limited number of $3,000 fellowships {« 
independent work in architecture, landscape 
architecture, musical composition, painting, sculp 
ture, history of art and classical studies. To k 
awarded on the basis of ability and achievemetl. 
the fellowships are open to United States citizen 
for one year beginning October 1, 1959. Deadline 
for applications and work is December 31. Fer 
further information contact: Executive Secretaly. 
American Academy in Rome, 101 Park Avente 


New York 17, N. Y. 


A pioneering endeavor in the field of politica 
sponsorship, the First Annual Art Contest @ 
the Nassau Democratic County Committee 
will be presented from October 12 to 19 # 
Roosevelt Field in Garden City, Long Island. The 
contest, open to all residents of Nassau County, 
regardless of political affiliation, will be juried 
by Albert F. Kelley, Jules Olitski and Ma 
colm Preston. 
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program for Grants to Artists 
jasounced by the Ford Foundation 


The Ford Foundation has announced four pro- 

s to assist musicians, playwrights, theatrical 
directors, and painters, sculptors and other artists 
ja the visual arts. In addition to outright grants 
a money to individuals, the new programs provide 
for display, performance, or production, through- 
out the United States, of the work of those 


Planned after consultation with many leading 
figures in the art world, the new programs seek, 
according to W. McNeil Lowry, director of the 
Foundation’s Humanities and Arts program, “to 
jmprove opportunities for talented Americans in 
these fields at critical stages in their careers.’ 
Candidates for grants are nominated by artists, 
critics and other qualified authorities at the 
written invitation of the Foundation. Direct appli- 
cations by individual candidates are not accepted. 
Selections will be made by panels of artists and 
critics appointed as consultants to the Foundation. 

The Foundation has appropriated $635,000 for 
the new programs. Recent related Foundation 
activities in the arts have included a grant-in-aid 
program for writers of fiction and poetry, a com- 
prehensive study of the economic and social posi- 
tion of the arts in the United States today, and 
grants totaling $897,350 to support experiments, 
demonstrations and studies in the arts. 

For its program in the visual arts, the Founda- 
tion has invited several hundred artists, museum 
directors, critics, members of college and uni- 
versity art departments and of independent art 
schools throughout the country to nominate Amer- 
ican artists (United States citizens) for ten 
awards of ten thousand dollars each. To be eli- 
gible for nomination artists must be thirty-five 
years of age or older and at a stage in their 
career when time in which to concentrate upon 
their work would conceivably promise significant 
artistic creation. 

Recommendations will be made by a committee 
composed chiefly of artists and appointed by the 
Foundation. In making their recommendations to 
the Foundation, the committee will be governed 
solely by the criterion of artistic merit in the first 
instance, but each candidate’s need for outside 
assistance will be considered by the Foundation 
before the ten awards are made. 

The closing date for nomination of artists was 
Septemer 25. In November selected nominees will 
be asked to send examples (no more than five) 
of their work to one of twelve regional museums 
or other centers which have agreed to participate 
in the Ford program. The twelve regional centers 
are as follows: American Federation of Arts, New 
York City; Institute of Contemporary Art, Bos- 


ton; Carnegie Institute, Pittsburgh; Virginia 
Museum of Fine Arts, Richmond; Ringling 
Museum, Sarasota; Detroit Institute of Arts; 


Walker Art Center, Minneapolis; University of 
Nebraska, Lincoln; Fort Worth Art Center; Colo- 
tado Springs Fine Art Center; Palace of the 
Legion of Honor, San Francisco; Seattle Art 
Museum. 

At each of these centers regional panelists, 
joined by representatives of a small national jury, 
will view the work and recommend artists for final 
consideration. It is expected that artists receiving 
awards will be selected by December 31, 1958. 
They will be eligible to take up their grants at 
any time prior to September 1, 1959. 

In receiving the grant, each artist undertakes 
to present one work completed under the grant 
and to lend two other works for a national travel- 
ing exhibition which the American Federation of 
Arts will arrange in 1959. The two works on loan 
will be eligible for sale during the exhibition. At 
the completion of the tour, the works presented 
by the individual artists will be given to art 
centers and other institutions agreed upon by the 


American Federation of Arts and the Ford Foun- 
dation. 
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EDITORIAL 


Thoughts on the Ford Grants 


= announcement that the Ford Foundation will make some 
outright financial grants in the visual arts this year—ten artists 
will each receive the sum of ten thousand dollars—has met with 
a predictable response. There have been the customary editorials 
of self-congratulation in the public press and a certain cynical 
shrug in the art community itself. The newspaper editorials are 
an essential part of the cultural scenery. Their ostensible purpose 
is to reaffirm the highest values. but at the same time they provide 
a gentle cover for the gapping breach in our culture which the 
announcement of these grants exposes, if only for a moment, to 
public view. Culturally these editorials are on a level with the 
religious feelings which certain people experience on Christmas 
Eve. The next day they suffer a slight hangover, and in two days 
the whole affair is forgotten. In effect, these editorials pay homage 
to a cultural void which even the sum of $100,000, given annually, 
cannot hope to fill. 

The cynical shrug among artists, critics and dealers is another 
matter. It has the virtue of being in touch with reality. It acknowl- 
edges what the editorial writers in the public press can never 
bring themselves to admit: that grants of this kind are a mere 
footnote to the economy of the art scene at large. They bring a 
temporary respite to a few individuals. They enhance a reputation 
here and there; the deserving and the undeserving are treated, 
as usual, with democratic equality. But fundamentally they change 
nothing. In a jackpot culture, they provide another machine against 
which the artist is invited to try his luck. 

This is not to criticize the Ford Foundation. Its directors have 
not created the conditions under which our culture functions; like 
the rest of us, they only operate within them. They may welcome 
the more unctious forms of congratulation—everyone wants to be 
admired—but they need not take responsibility for them. 

Indeed, there is much to commend in the Ford program. The 
sum of ten thousand dollars is enough to make a critical difference 
in an artist’s life. Many artists would be able to live for two years 
or more on such a grant. Moreover, the grants will go to artists 
over thirty-five, and thus divert attention from the relentless 
parade of Wunderkinder which has lately made of each season 
such a noisy publicity game. The terms of the grants specifically 
designate artists between the ages of thirty-five and fifty-five. (It 
remains a mystery why artists in their advanced years, i.e., beyond 
the age of fifty-five, should be placed in a special limbo. They 
are not prohibited from receiving grants, but there is the 

Suggestion of their being in a separate and less-favored category. 


Those late years are often the most crucial and difficult period in 
the life of a dedicated artist, particularly so in the case of the 
artist who refuses to abandon the work of a lifetime for the latest 
sensations of the art market.) 

The machinery of selection in the Ford grants poses some 
interesting questions. Artists, from every 
part of the country have been invited to nominate deserving 
candidates. On the face of it, this sounds like a worthy procedure. 
Yet, it may be only the beginning of another bureaucratic laby- 
rinth. The exact number of “experts” invited to make nominations 
has not been announced, but it must be sizable. The list of nomi- 
nees will be enormous. Among artists, there has been a certain 
amount of friendly politicking of the you-nominate-me-and-I’ll- 
nominate-you variety. This means, in effect, that the real power 
of selection rests with a committee—we always knew it would be 
a committee—the identity of which has not been made public. It 
is inconceivable that the Ford Foundation will want to keep the 
identity of this committee anonymous. To do so will cast suspicion 
on the entire proceeding and lend support to the ugly rumors of 
collusion which always surround an enterprise of this kind. 

Once before the Ford Foundation forfeited the respect of the 
intellectual community by failing to make a strong and clear 
commitment. That was with the publication of the quarterly Per- 
spectives USA, which managed to be at once the most costly and 
the most boring literary quarterly of the 1950’s—a feat of some 
distinction, to be sure. The trouble was—it is always the 
trouble—that too many interests had to be satisfied. Too many 
points of view had to be mollified, if not expressed. Too many 
standards of value had to be paid lip service, and none could be 
vigorously supported. The old-fashioned idea of a magazine guided 
by the mind of an editor, who, being human, would have prefer- 
ences and would not abide every cultural value on the current 
scene, was too frail a vehicle to support the inflated aspiration of 
Perspectives USA. The result was a magazine which turned a 
living situation into a museum. No wonder it died of tedium and 
indifference. 


critics and teachers 


same 


The directors of the Ford program for artists have the oppor- 
tunity to remove the foundation grant from the realm of bureau- 
cratic mystery, to place it squarely in the realm of clear and 
honest statement. By doing so, they will command our respect 
and attention all the more, and will give the Ford grant itself a 
distinction beyond its financial beneficence. 
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Pre-Columbian Art: The Robert Woods Bliss 
Collection. Texts by S. K. Lothrop, W. F. 
Foshag and Joy Mahler. Phaidon Press. $30.00. 


Mexico: Pre-Hispanic Paintings. Introduc- 
tion by Ignacio Bernal, preface by Jacques 
Soustelle. New York Graphic Society. $18.00. 


Tux serious consideration of Pre-Columbian arti- 
facts from an aesthetic viewpoint is of very recent 
development. Until a few decades ago the re- 
markable works of the Mexican, Peruvian and 
Central American cultures were regarded with 
condescension, as archaeological curiosities or in- 
teresting examples of primitive craftsmanship, or 
with cupidity, as sources of ready profit. The im- 
mense loot of the Conquests was almost entirely 
melted down to swell the scanty currency of six- 
teenth-century Europe, so that good examples of 
Mexican and Inca metalwork are now rare, and as 
late as the mid-nineteenth century the Bank of 
England was methodically reducing to ingots 
large quantities of golden objects dug out of the 
tombs of Costa Rica. The later Victorians began 
to recognize the archaeological importance of Pre- 
Columbian relics, but only with the past fifty 
years have European and American art historians 
and artists recognized their aesthetic qualities. 
This change was, of course, part of the reassess- 
ment of non-European cultures which paralleled 
the emergence of twentieth-century movements in 
painting and sculpture; it is significant that the 
first exhibitions of Pre-Columbian Art were held 
(like that of 1920 at the Burlington Fine Arts 
Club) within a decade of the historic London 
Post-Impressionist Exhibition of 1910 and the 
first Cubist shows in Paris and Brussels. 

Today the status of ancient Mexican and Peru- 
vian arts is no longer disputed, and it has been 
consolidated since the last war by the appearance 


of many elaborate illustrative surveys. Two Of the 
most valuable have appeared during the past fey 
months. They are Pre-Columbian Art, a p 

tion by the Phaidon Press of the Robert Woods 
Bliss Collection in the National Gallery of Any 
Washington, and Mexico: Pre-Hispanic Paing 

a volume in the UNESCO World Art series 
which has been published by the New You 


Graphic Society. 


Piieitatanibies Art contains more than 160 plaix 
mostly in color and magnificently photographej 
by Mr. Nickolas Muray, illustrating almost foy 
hundred examples of pottery, textiles, metalwoy 
and lapidary art from the various ancient cultur, 
of Mexico, Peru and the intermediate regions ¢ 
South and Central America. They are not—nor & 
the publishers claim them to be—a historical 
representative selection; rather they represent th 
collecting career, molded by personal taste ani 
the luck of the market, of a fortunate enthusiag 
Robert Woods Bliss, who was concerned with th 
individual merits of his pieces rather than wih 
their positions in the archaeological pattern, 

For this reason whole areas of Pre-Columbia 
art are scantily represented, or not represented g 
all. Of Aztec stone carvings, for instance, there jj 
an excellent group, and the collection of Maya 
ceramics and jade work is sensitively balanced 
but the Western Mexican cultures of Colim 
Nayarit and Michoacan, so rich in pottery sculp 
ture, have only one indifferent example. Similar), 
Peru is represented mostly by the period of Ina 
domination and, though the examples of this lat 
work are among the best I have seen, they gir 
no sense of the great sweep and variety of th 
earlier Peruvian cultures; there are, for exampk, 
only two Mochica pots and none of the beautiful 
ceramics of Nazca. 


Yet the inevitable limitations of the Bliss Gi 


Veracruz, Slate Mirror Back; reproduced from Pre-Columbian Art. 
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ection are more than balanced both by the 

ity of most of the individual pieces and by 
the collector's idiosyncratic specializations, which 
often give illuminating emphasis to some of the 
insufficiently appreciated regions of early Ameri- 
gn art. Certainly one of the most impressive sec- 
tions of Pre-Columbian Art is the ten pages of 
remarkable photographs presenting a group of 

ry figurines from the Jaina region and the 
iater Mayan period; fluent in form and serene in 
mood, they suggest a lyrical and sometimes 
humorous aspect of popular Mayan culture which 
one hardly imagines in contemplating the elabo- 
rately formalized hieratic art of the temples of 
Yucatan and Chiapas. 

Suggestive in another way are many examples 
of gold and jade work by those peoples of Costa 
Rica, Panama and Colombia whose history is even 
more nebulous than that of their Mexican and 
Peruvian neighbors. Examining them, one soon 
becomes aware that they provide important links 
in the gradation of forms between northern Peru 
and the southern edges of the Mayan region. In- 
deed, Pre-Columbian Art as a whole strengthened 
my conviction that, despite a variety of styles and 
moods as wide as that of post-medieval Europe, 
the work of the ancient American peoples has so 
many elements echoing from culture to culture 
that one must assume a continent-wide filtering 
of influences, perhaps through trade, perhaps 
through great cults like that of the Jaguar God, 
whose emblematic representations in the Chavin 
civilization of Peru show remarkable similarities 
to those of La Venta (Olmec) culture of Mexico. 


Mexico: Pre-Hispanic Paintings is a handsome 
volume of thirty-two color reproductions, with a 
preface by Jacques Soustelle, which makes one 
regret that he has abandoned archaeology for 
political adventurism, and an introduction—more 
technical in approach—by Ignacio Bernal, one of 
the best Mexican archaeologists. The title of the 
book is rather misleading, since it includes only 
murals and neglects the Mixtec codices, which 
should certainly find a place in any representa- 
tive illustrative work on Mexican Indian painting. 
Yet it is true that the mural is more than any 
other the characteristic Mexican form of painting; 
even the stone reliefs on the Mayan and Zapotec 
temples were originally colored so that their 
effect must have been very similar to that of some 
of the modern three-dimensional murals in Mex- 
ico City, while indoor frescoes on plaster and 
cement can be traced in a long tradition that ex- 
tends from the Mayas to the Aztecs, transfers 
itself to church and convent walls after the Con- 
quest and continues—via the nineteenth-century 
tavern paintings—to the modern masterpieces of 
Orozeo and Rivera. In no other American art form 
is the succession so long or the impulse so 
enduring. 

Among the murals which Mexico: Pre-Hispanic 
Paintings presents there are examples from several 
cultures. The complex symbolic patterns of the 
Teotihuacan school and the bold portraits of the 
Zapotec gods that line the Monte Alban tombs 
build up to the climax of the Mayan murals of 
Bonampak, which justly occupy more than half 
the plates. These murals, discovered in 1946 on 
the walls of a temple in the deep jungle of 
Chiapas, indicate the existence among the earlier 

as of a school of painting far in advance of 
any other known artists prior to the Conquest, 
and most of the elements that make them out- 
standing —dynamic coloring, subtly emphatic 
draftsmanship, and understanding of the human 
rare among Indian painters—are vividly 
conveyed by the plates devoted to them. But one 
temarkable feature of Bonampak. the planning of 
the murals as unified architectural composition, 
is in no way presented in Mexico: Pre-Hispanic 
Paintings. All the twenty-one plates are detail 
studies, representing either single figures or small 
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groups seen out of the context of the processional 
friezes or mass battle and judgment scenes to 
which they belong, and nowhere is there even a 
line diagram of the walls as the artists conceived 
them. This is the one deficiency that may detract 
from the usefulness of an otherwise excellent pic- 
torial introduction to the ancient mural painters 
of Mexico. 


George Woodcock 


Printmaking Today by Jules Heller. Henry 
Holt and Co. $8.00. 


Tussx Is a time—a special moment—in the life 
of art forms in which they achieve the maximum 
of communication: in which vision produces its 
most penetrating effect. The timeliness of some 
contributions often overshadows the works them- 
selves. The event in such cases is more valuable 
than its immediate product. The act and the inno- 
vation have more significance than the art pro- 
duced by them. But the most exciting innovations 
are usually supported by powerful vision, which 
is the indispensable element in the making of 
significant art. 

Not so long ago America enjoyed Stanley 
Hayter’s “moment of vision.” During his residence 
in New York the entire character of printmaking 
underwent a revitalization that is still going on 
some eight years after his return to Paris. His 
contribution, one of inspiration as well as orig- 
inality and technical inventiveness, is still in 
evidence, although many of his students, now 
important instructors and graphic artists, have 
since found more personal means of expression. 
Printmaking continues its advance not only in 
technique, but also in scale and importance, as a 
rewarding art medium. 

Yet, many painters shun it in favor of more 
immediate, direct entries into visual experience. 
The “de-emphasis” of preparation, care, technical 
knowledge and concern with permanence serves 
to broaden the gap between painting and graph- 
ics. The latter requires deliberation and sustained 
effort of the kind that is closer to Renaissance 
behavior than to our own “getting into the act” 
immediately and upon impulse. In fact some 
New York artists such as Adja Yunkers, Paul 
Brach and George Ortman, to name three who 
come to mind, have, for the moment at least, left 
printmaking altogether. Hayter himself in recent 
years seems more concerned with paint than 
with ink, although Atelier 17 functions actively 
in Paris. 

However, the necessary concessions to time and 
patience do give an advantage to the printmaker 
that the painter cannot enjoy. The same original 
work can be seen simultaneously in different, 
widely separated localities. This increase in com- 
munication will be clearly illustrated by the Print 
Council of America’s planned exhibition which 
will be displayed simultaneously in eight different 
museums throughout the country. 


Potnssntitied Today is an inviting, liberally illus- 
trated work by Jules Heller, Associate Professor 
of Fine Arts at the University of Southern Cali- 
fornia. In this book student and _ professional 
artist alike may find “the innovations in tools. 
materials and methods” in the relief, intaglio, 
planographic and stencil printing-processes pre- 
sented clearly and with authority. The author’s 
objective is to provide “a richer vocabulary, a new 
point of departure for printmakers now, and in the 
future.” In many ways the book is an excellent 
introduction to graphics. It is unique in that it 
deals with all major print mediums. Each section 
offers a close study of the process dealt with 
and may be read independently of the others. 
Each is illustrated with traditional and contem- 


porary prints, some in detail views. Each Contains 
its own bibliography. It is a valuable reference 
work for the young printmaker, a handy aid to the 
instructor, and a guide for the collector. 

One may easily quarrel with the author’s choice 
of some of the illustrations, but for the most pan 
they are well selected and fairly comprehensiye 
True, Mr. Heller apologizes to the reader at the 
outset for the sheer physical limitations of space 
and regrets that some important printmakers ay 
not included. But an extra effort could have been 
made in such a book to consider all of the yiyl 
contributions made to printmaking of the lay 
ten years or so. 

Artists Gabor Peterdi, Adja Yunkers and Logis 
Schanker, who have been outstanding in the Eas, 
are not represented, except for a Schanker prin 
that must be fifteen years old and is not one of his 
better works. The work of Fred Becker, Pete 
Grippe, Karl Schrag and of younger artists such 
as Leon Goldin, Edmond Casarella, Rudy Pozzat 
and Robert Conover would enhance any book op 
contemporary graphics. Those mentioned are well 
known in the field and have made valuable ad. 
vances within it. They might have given the book 
more contemporary substance than it actually 
possesses. The fresh handling in the layout and 
design belies in some instances the illustrated 
contents which are already dated. 


Bux THE ultimate value of Mr. Heller’s work 
I think, will be the well-organized and categorized 
information it offers. This deserves special praise, 
The writing is clear and easy to absorb. One must 
forgive the breach of style in the commentaries o 
the prints themselves and overlook such clichés 
as “humanitarian love,” or “the vices small and 
large of ordinary mortals,” or “a social awarenes 
that was sharpened on the stone of life,” in view 
of the clear and precise presentation of the tech 
nical considerations of printmaking—in language 
accurate for the artist and comprehensible to th 
layman. It is obvious that a great deal of r 
search, supported by personal experience in mak 
ing prints and teaching graphic techniques, ‘* 
in back of the voluminous material preset: 
within this book. 

Numerous traditional formulas and _ methods 
accompany the most contemporary experiments 
in the different processes. Such a fund of infor 
mation might easily confuse the reader if it wer 
not so carefully classified in the step-by-step 
fashion employed. One of the high points is th 
problem-solution section that follows the expos: 
tion of techniques and methods in every chapter. 
This will serve as a handy first-aid kit in avoiding 
panic when something goes amiss in the making 
of a print. Problems such as over-inking, unevet 
printing, false etching and the like are easily 
overcome once the reasons for them become clest 
and the solutions to them are known. 

Also noteworthy are both appendices and #@ 
excellent glossary. The first appendix deals with 
a very full list of graphic-art supplies and theit 
sources. The second is a compilation of formuls 
and recipes, old and new, which includes tk 
author’s “basic” lithographic technique, William 
Blake’s transfer method of relief printing, Sent 
felder’s hard-etching ground, and other related mt 
terial. Of particular usefulness are the numerous 
diagrams and charts that competently clarify the 
technical data. 

Printmaking Today is more than the introduc 
tion to graphics the subtitle says it is. In its wi 
it should rank with the better recent literatur 
on printmaking, even though by its nature it ® 
less thorough than Hayter’s New Ways of Gravutt. 
Its attempt to present an educational key to# 
wide range of printmaking methods—with tk 
student primarily in mind—is successfully and 
laudably achieved. 


Vincent Long! 
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USSR: Early Russian Icons. Texts by Otto 
Demus and Victor Lasareff. UNESCO World 
Art Series. New York Graphic Society. $18.00. 


br was only natural for the editors of this series 
jo select the icon as the most characteristic, be- 
cause historically unique, contribution Russia has 
made to world art. The twenty-nine icons (and 
three details) here reproduced in full color—the 
early ones decidedly monumental in size since 
they were not yet intended to form part of an 
jconostasis—range from the late twelfth to the 
late fifteenth century. They thus span the period 
of greatest achievement in that typically Russian 
branch of painting. For those of us who have 
never been to Moscow, and who are too young to 
have seen the traveling exhibition of 1930, these 
works will indeed come as a revelation. Here is 
an art which, as Professor Demus puts it, “be- 
came completely self-contained, once it had at- 
tained to full maturity,” an art which “admittedly 
received certain external stimuli . . . but has, 
itself, sent out no influence abroad.” An art such 
as this, whose effect is largely based on color, 
greatly suffers from an unfaithful reproduction— 
here happily avoided. 

In the early examples shown in our volume the 
Byzantine origin of Russian painting is plainly 
visible. For it was through the marriage, con- 
tracted in 988, between Vladimir of Kiev and the 
daughter of a Byzantine Emperor that the Chris- 
tianization of Russia—and with it the introduc- 
tion of Byzantine cult images—was made possible. 


Te famous icon known as Our Lady of Vladimir 
is the model from which all subsequent Russian 
painting is derived. The characteristic traits of 
Byzantine art (as encountered in the Ravenna 
mosaics), however, are its rigidity, its flatness, its 
anti-realism and the rigor of its iconography. At 
first, these were faithfully copied by the Russian 
artists, but soon the foreign manner was aban- 
doned in favor of one more in keeping with the 
ational character. By the end of the fourteenth 

yury (following a period of isolation under 

sngolian rule), the Byzantine heritage had been 
exchanged for an art at once Slavic and indig- 
enous, an art which relies heavily on line and 
color, has its own iconography and tends to 
humanize its models. This Russian humanism 
finds telling expression in the portrayal of the 
human physiognomy. Yet this decidedly emotional 
undertone only rarely leads (as in the case of the 
portrait of the prophet Elijah, which is repro- 
duced on Plate VI) to the dynamic Expressionism 
of Ottonian art, which is another offshoot of the 
Byzantine manner. 

Already in the early examples of portrait- 
painting from Novgorod—the leading Russian 
school prior to the emergence of Moscow as an 
artistic center—we discern a loving preoccupation 
with the human visage. The strongly modeled 
head of an archangel reproduced on Plate I bears 
resemblance to the tomb portraits of Roman 
Egypt. The three angels in Rublev’s Old Testa- 
ment Trinity (Plate XXIV), the most celebrated 
Russian icon, have a more endearing, fluent qual- 
ity. They display a gentleness that is typical of 
the angels Duccio painted approximately a hun- 
dred years earlier. 

But having reached that point of refinement, 
however, Russian painting ceased to be a living 
art, so that in the sixteenth century it still clung 
to modes common to European painting in the 
fourteenth. In Rublev’s successor Dionisius, as in 
his predecessor Theophanes, individualism is 
much less pronounced; and theirs are the only 
names that have risen above the anonymity of 
the many who, at one time, helped to form the 
schools of Kiev, Novgorod, Vladimir-Suzdal, Mos- 
cow, Tver and Psovsk. 


Ulrich Weisstein 
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LONDON 


Dubuffet and Fautrier . . . Poliakoff’s 


contribution . .. Terry Frost’s seductive 


calligraphies . . . the debuts of Trevor 


Bell and Kate Nicholson . 


D. RING recent months three one-man exhibitions 
were of special interest, I thought—sometimes in 
a positive, sometimes a negative sense. For in- 
stance, at Arthur Tooth and Sons _ twenty-six 
paintings by Jean Dubuffet (most of them 
painted since 1950) quite failed to convince me. 
In fact, the nerveless scribble, the sham violence 
of the handling, the unresonant troweled paste 
and the sophisticated child-art images of this 
painter all strike me now as being thoroughly 
academic. Dubuffet’s surface, his actual paint, has 
richness of a sort; but it is the richness which 
almost any mindless rubbing, scraping or stirring 
and scratching will bestow upon any painted 
surface. And the texture of that surface—its 
registration of hand movements—is too even, 
too monotonous in accent: an equally distributed 
scribbled emphasis defeats itself. Again, Dubuf- 
fet’s color is without resonance or luminosity; 
it is harsh, dramatic and also, curiously enough, 
rather decorative. As for the images themselves, 
these are both frontal and symmetrical to a 
degree that I feel betrays a naiveté in pictorial 
science, rather than a masterly subtlety in the 
condensation of images or of several viewpoints 
of one form which is always the case with 
Picasso’s symmetrical frontal images—one nose, 
one mouth, two eyes, two ears, all equally spaced. 

The wave of Expressionist sophistication which 
is sweeping the structural guts out of so much 
modern painting and sculpture was lent momen- 
tum by Dubuffet and Fautrier (who also has been 
showing here at the Institute of Contemporary 
Arts this July—sad, pale, smudged planes) well 
in advance, of course, of the present world-wide 
spate of gesticulatory, would-be aggressive forms, 


Jean Dubuffet, La Petite Assemblée; 
at Arthur Tooth and Sons. 


both pictorial and sculptural. Expressionist so- 
phistication—apparently a contradiction in terms: 
yet this is the name of the disease that is now 
world-wide. How remote from most “advanced” 
painting and sculpture of the present time are 
that passionate calm, that contemplative. struc- 
tural grandeur which distinguish the first-rate 
from the second-rate in art—no matter of what 
school or mood. Paul Klee was a romantic, a 
fantasist, a symbolist, a poet, if ever there was 
one; yet the abstract calm of true painting per- 
vades everything he did. And there is not much 
that Dubuffet now says loud that Klee did not 
years ago say quietly. I would not deny that 
Dubuffet possesses pictorial science to a certain 
extent: he is a remarkably adept picture-maker. 
But whereas Klee explored tensely with every 
picture, every tiny drawing, however casually 
spilt onto paper, Dubuffet appears to me to 
produce his much larger works in an all too 
relaxed fashion—all too easily in fact. 


I. ANOTHER exhibition which arrived in London 
at much the same time we had the chance to 
measure the too loose against the slightly too 
tight. At the Hanover Gallery the first London one- 
man show by Serge Poliakoff glowed with a sort 
of stiff and somber gaiety. Poliakoff may not be 
a great painter, but he is a very positive and 
constructive one. He succeeds, that is, in extending 
our experience of what painting can do—by only 
a tiny jot maybe; but no matter; it is a con- 
tribution, and that is rare enough. Sometimes 
his always opaque planes or segments of red, 
yellow or blue generate a positive luminosity; 
sometimes these colored areas fail to interact 
or, as it were, to fuse into a sensation of light, 
but merely lie there, side by side, inert, and 
therefore merely decorative. Poliakoff, despite his 
nationality, represents a condition in French 
painting which is entirely French: his idiom of 
very deliberately delineated divisions in the sur- 
face of the canvas derives from Synthetic Cubism, 
in the long run, and shows no trace of American 
influence. Indeed, the too-visible energy and speed 
with which American Action Painting has in- 
fected so much contemporary painting is totally 
absent from the painters who now seem to me 
pre-eminent in France. Take the case of Soulages: 
the speed of his strokes was always measured. 


If I feel that Poliakoff is almost the only 
“young” Parisian painter who is of rou 
parable stature with Soulages (whom [| 
consistently admired), I nevertheless think 
are certain flaws in his approach and 
I entirely approve of the fact that all his 
or segments, are parallel to the picture 
And the fact that when a shape of his is. 
lopsidedly circular one it will tend to 
mate, in its outlines, to horizontal or 
lines, seems very sound to me, making, | 
does, for compositional stability and sty 
His more occasional diagonals are all the 
forceful for being set against a predo 
horizontal-vertical set of divisions. The 
square-round shapes, which fit into one 
like the pieces of an unusually simplified 
puzzle, in Poliakoff’s compositions, derive” 
silhouettes (ultimately, that is) from the 
lozenge forms (and forms composed of 
or oblongs with rounded corners) of 4 
Synthetic Cubist still lifes of 1924. What is 
was) new, apart from their resistant, 
opaque surfaces, is the spatial role they ply, 
Each single shape or plane creates a differen 
socket in space from the next, without making 
any overt allusion to either a solid form or th 
air space in which a solid form exists. Not oak 
that—but we remain free to interpret any par 
ticular color-shape as either one or the other 
that is, as being either an equivalent for a fom 
or for a space area. 


M, CRITICISM of this spatial organization of colo 
planes in Poliakoff is twofold. In the first place, 
the actual outlines of his planes are often unfor. 
tunately close to the silhouettes of actual objects 
—the end wall of a gabled house with a chimney; 
the top of a table with a jar on it; the flat shay 
the sky may assume when seen between tw 
buildings; a _ stylized, simplified, poster-like 
“Cubist” tree or bush. These are a few of th 
external phenomena (from both the indoor ani 
outdoor worlds) which Poliakoff’s color ares 
too often suggest—and suggest, one is convinced, 
quite unintentionally and by accident—for this 
is no art of Abstract Impressionism. The log 
of square-round forms, interpenetrating, is ther 
fore, it seems to me, not always sufficiently pur 


in Poliakoff. 


Serge Poliakoff, Composition 1957 ; 
at Hanover Gallery. 





Terry Frost, August 1957 ; 
at Leicester Galleries. 


The second criticism one might feel to be valid 
is related to the illusionistic depth in which his 
forms reside. This spatial depth is too shallow; 
and sometimes there is unintentional confusion in 
the order in which the various segments recede. 
For instance, one color-area will begin by appear- 
ing to be in front of an adjacent color-area at 
one point along their common frontier, but will 
somehow have got “behind” it at another point, 
round a corner or two, in that common boundary. 
This ambiguity in spatial depth could be an 
eflective device consciously employed to achieve 
particular results. But in Poliakoff it is often 
inadvertent. As an organizer of color planes lying 
parallel to the picture surface, but at varying 
depths, Nicholson, during his nonfigurative pe- 
riods, is a far more certain artist. But Nicholson 
arranges his overlapping planes in a strictly 
rectilinear configuration while Poliakoff tries to 
organize his color planes on a basic grid of 
imegular and uneven lines: his curving lines 
often merge into straight; his rectangles soften 
into a more “organic” pattern; and he may be 
said to avail himself of the comforts of anything 
approaching a rigid geometry only at the eleventh 
Bbour. I enjoy Poliakoff’s softened architecture. 
‘Bim I also feel that he is sometimes slightly 
ering—lacking in tension in the balance of his 
n Nicholson never lacks tension of this kind. 


IE THIRD one-man exhibition one must mention 
lat of Terry Frost, at the Leicester Galleries. 
th not well hung (large canvases were 
e to one another), this show contained 
€ astonishing pictures (and a few unsuccess- 
@r unfinished?—ones). Terry Frost is now 
he front rank of English painters; about that 
ve no doubt at all. And certain English paint- 
mf Frost’s generation (those now between 
and forty-five, roughly) are in my 
now in the strongest position that any 
ish painters have occupied since the begin- 
ig of the last century. It would be extremely 
ting to see what impact a mixed exhibition 
painters of this age group would have 

'New York. 
Frost’s idiom is fundamentally a calligraphic 
not only are lines of all kinds still visible in 
shed picture—both tube-drawn (and loose) 
brush-drawn (and taut); but the large planes 
s designs (which occasionally have some 


1n 
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Trevor Bell, Movements of Red; 
at Waddington Galleries. 


sort of affinity with rounded tabletops) have been 
arrived at as shapes, by means of drawing, rather 
than by a process of plastic blocking-in, or solid 
scribbling. Frost’s looping arcs have an essentially 
aerial connotation, and his pictures therefore are 
always on the verge of becoming formal analogies 
for landscape. On the other hand the vertical 
netlike screens of his composition do not recede 
as deeply as one might expect them to. Although 
his brush is rapid, fluent, and quite capable of 
the tenderest dots and dashes as well as an iron 
rigidity, nevertheless he thinks always in terms 
of movements and forms which are analyzable 
into arcs, circles and straight lines. In other 
words, his seductive calligraphies are based in 
geometry. I have often maintained that the dis- 
tinguishing characteristic which separates each 
good painter from his companions is the exact 
nature of the space he habitually creates. Each 
significant painter creates his own version of 
pictorial space. Frost’s space is deeper than 
Poliakoff’s and not as deep as that of Soulages. 


A. THE recently opened Waddington Galleries, 
in Cork Street, the gallery’s second exhibition of 
the late Jack B. Yeats was accompanied by a 
special selection of new landscapes by Ivon 
Hitchens, a number of which were unusually fine. 
Hitchens pushes the figuration of landscape as far 
in the direction of nonfiguration as is humanly 
possible without actually crossing the frontier. 
I have written frequently of Hitchens (whom I 
very much admire) on other occasions; now I 
must record the first appearance of a young York- 
shire painter, Trevor Bell, in London. Three of 
this painter’s larger canvases were included in a 
mixed section at the Waddington Galleries, which 
was showing at the same time as the Hitchens 
and Yeats exhibitions; and in October Bell is 
to have his first one-man show with this gallery. 

So far Trevor Bell is best known in St. Ives, 
where he lives and works; but the speed of his 
development, the force of his invention and the 
soundness of his pictorial instincts clearly destine 
him for a far wider recognition in the near 
future. Like Terry Frost, who at one point 
influenced him (even persuading him to make 
the crucial move from Leeds to St. Ives), Bell 
is a nonfigurative painter in whose canvases the 
principal energies are linear rather than plastic. 
That is to say, his large, flappingly triangular 


Kate Nicholson, Still Life; 
at Waddington Galleries. 


or irregularly rectilinear planes of blue or indigo 
or rust or dirty white are given their form and 
direction primarily by the powerful drawing of 
the lines of force along their edges, rather than 
by the intrinsic weight and density and mass of 
their color form. Not that Bell lacks plastic 
certainty: on the contrary, his pictures have a 
full-bodied presence and their color is excellent. 
But it seems an English characteristic to arrive 
at the plastic by way of the linear. Roger Hilton 
is one of the few exceptions, often combining 
the plastic and the linear in a single canvas, as 
if they were two distinct sources upon which 
one may draw at will. 

If Bell is (as I would suggest) the best non- 
figurative painter under thirty that we have, it 
is a comment upon the discernment of this new 
gallery that they are also exhibiting an excep- 
tional new young figurative painter, Kate Nichol- 
son. That she is the daughter of Ben Nicholson 
and Winifred Nicholson is too apparent from 
her work for a secret to be made of the fact. 
What is interesting, and important, is that her 
paintings (all are still lifes with very pale blues, 
greens and off whites as the basic color-areas) 
stand entirely on their own feet, the familiar 
ingredients being quite transmuted without, how- 
ever, losing their recognizable identities. 


A worD, finally, about the St. Georges Gallery. 
In making his gallery into the headquarters of 
graphic art in this country Robert Erskine is 
doing more than provide a shop window for 
whatever lithographs, etchings, sugar aquatints, 
and so on, happened to be emerging from the 
studios of that small handful of British artists 
who were already interested in these media. 
He is also doing more than act as importer for 
the graphic productions of Paris or New York. 
Erskine’s gallery is fast becoming the center for 
a revival in printmaking which has by now come 
to involve many of the best painters working in 
England today. And this is largely due to 
Erskine’s initiative, it seems to me, in actively 
commissioning lithographs from many painters 
who had never previously worked in this medium. 
The results seem to be proving that, particularly 
in the case of nonfigurative artists, a color litho- 
graph can be the rival of—not the substitute for 
—a painting, as the conveyor of direct statement. 


Patrick Heron 








Hendrick Goltzius, View of the Country at the Foot of the Dunes at Haarlem; collection Boymans Museum, Rotterdam. 


Dutch Master Drawings 








B...: Lucas van Leyden, Seghers, Rembrandt, Maris and 
Van Gogh figure among the artists represented in “Dutch 
Master Drawings,” a special loan exhibition to be introduced by 
the Smithsonian Institution on October 4 at the National Gallery 
of Art in Washington. Organized in co-operation with the 
Netherlands Government, the show brings together 150 priceless 
sheets retracing the development of Dutch draftsmanship from 
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the fifteenth century to the early twentieth. The drawings have 
been selected from Dutch museums and private collections by 
Prof. Dr. J. Q. van Regteren Altena. After its Washington show- 
ing, the exhibition will be presented at the Morgan Library in 
New York (November), the Young Memorial in San Francisco 
(December), the Boston Museum of Fine Arts (January- 
February) and the Cleveland Museum of Art (March). 
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The African G@MIUS a. cesion. 


African sculpture, featured at the Brooklyn Museum for the remain- 


der of the year, stresses the profound and ubiquitous role of art in 


the tribal life of the Negro. 


Bakongo, VW oman on Stool. Bakongo, Power Figure. 


Fang, Male Figure. 
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T.. inventive genius of African tribal artists communicates 
itself with powerful impact in an exhibition of more than fifty 
sculptures which the Brooklyn Museum has recently unveiled 
to the public. The show has been organized by Frieda Tenen- 
baum and Edward Bryant, winners of the 1957-58 Brooklyn 
Museum fellowships in curatorial science. 

The organizers have brought together a rich variety of cere- 


Bakongo, Mask. 


monial and utility objects which make it clear that sculpture 
in Africa was intimately connected with every phase of life. 
The functional aims of this sculpture required the artist to 
work within the pattern set down for him by tradition. Each 


piece nonetheless reveals unique qualities which can stem only 
from personal sensitivity—from a fruitful assertion of indi- 
vidual impulse within tribal style. 


Bayaka, Mask. 













































Paul Cézanne, Chateau Noir; 
collection Mrs. David M. Levy. 
























































Pablo Picasso, The Rape; 
Philip L. Goodwin Bequest. 





















































Robert Delaunay, Les Fenétres Simultanées ; 
collection William A. M. Burden. 








The Modern Reopens Remodeled during the summer, the 


Museum of Modern Art launches a new season with a display of extraordinary recent accessions. 











0. October 8, after four months of remodeling, New York’s 
Museum of Modern Art will be reopened to the public. At that 
time, while unveiling its extensive architectural improvements, 
the museum will present the first four exhibitions in its program 
for the season—one of them a display of new acquisitions which 
in themselves would serve as the basic collection for a distinctly 
impressive museum of modern art. 


The architectural changes, carried out under the direction of 
Philip C. Johnson, will provide additional accommodation for 
the visiting public, which has more than doubled since the 
building at 11 West 53rd Street opened in 1939, and will 
furnish additional office space for the staff, which has also 
doubled during that period. While undertaking repairs necessi- 
tated by the fire of April 15, the directors of the institution 
seized the occasion to introduce a number of improvements 
which over the years had assumed a growing urgency. The 
estimated cost of these improvements is $850,000. This is over 
and above the cost of repairs to the building following the fire 


last spring. At that time building damage was estimated at 
$250,000. 


Most prominent of the additions is a six-story stair tower 
projecting out into the garden at the east end of the building, 
supplementing the elevators and the main staircase. The tower 
will be encased in gray, glazed brick identical with that used 
on the garden wall and on the adjoining facade of the Whitney 
Museum of American Art. Also new is a conservation labora- 
tory, where paintings from the museum collection can be 
cleaned and repaired. With the extraordinary increase in the 
number of works owned by the institution (only one-eighth of 
the paintings are on view at one time because of limited gal- 
lery space), it is now considered preferable to install a labora- 
tory on the museum premises rather than continue to move 
works of art to laboratories in other parts of the city. 


The main lobby of the museum has been redesigned to ac- 
commodate the increasing number of members and visitors. As 
membership now totals about twenty-five thousand—an eight- 
fold increase since 1939—a separate desk for inquiries will be 
installed at the main entrance. The sales desk for publications 
will be enlarged and separated from a general information 
desk. A major improvement in the lobby will be the greatly 
increased lighting, for the erection of new buildings across the 
street from the glass-walled lobby has in recent years cut off 
much natural light. 


A more flexible lighting system is also being installed in the 


galleries. Here the new movable partitions, which can be 
changed to meet different needs of various exhibitions, consist 


Giorgio de Chirico, The Grand Metaphysician (1917) ; Philip 
L. Goodwin Bequest. This work dates from the height of De 
Chirico’s “metaphysical period” and is one of the most powerful 
examples of his disquieting early vision. Compounded of plunging 
perspective, darkly luminous color, ominous shadow, and “indoor” 
objects incongruously planted out of doors in all their nudity, 
it is executed with a precision that makes the unreal persuasively 
real—and vice versa. The artist himself, for a time, recognized the 
work as one of his major canvases, and painted two additional, 
less successful, versions. 
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Robert Delaunay. Les Fenétres Simultanées : 
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| he Modern Reopens Remodeled during the summer. the 


Museum of Modern Art launches a new season with a display of extraordinary recent accessions, 


0. October &. after four months of remodeling. New York's 
Museum of Modern Art will be reopened to the public. At that 
time. while unveiling its extensive architectural improvements. 
the museum will present the first four exhibitions in its program 
for the season—-one of them a display of new acquisitions which 
in themselves would serve as the basic collection for a distinctly 
impressive museum of modern art. 

The architectural changes. carried out under the direction of 
Philip C. Johnson. will provide additional accommodation for 
the visiting public. which has more than doubled since the 
building at 11 West 53rd Street opened in 1939, and_ will 
furnish additional office space for the staff. which has also 
doubled during that period. While undertaking repairs necessi- 
tated by the fire of April 15. the directors of the institution 
seized the occasion to introduce a number of improvements 
which over the years had assumed a growing urgency. The 
estimated cost of these improvements is 5650.000, This is over 
and above the cost of repairs to the building following the fire 
last spring. At that time building damage was estimated at 
3250.000. 

Most prominent of the additions is a six-story stair tower 
projecting out into the garden at the east end of the building. 
supplementing the elevators and the main staircase. The tower 
will be encased in gray. glazed brick identical with that used 
on the garden wall and on the adjoining facade of the Whitney 
Museum of American Art. Also new is a conservation labora- 
tory. where paintings from the museum collection can be 
cleaned and repaired. With the extraordinary increase in the 
number of works owned by the institution (only one-eighth of 
the paintings are on view at one time because of limited gal- 
lery space). it is now considered preferable to install a labora- 
tory on the museum premises rather than continue to more 
works of art to laboratories in other parts of the city. 

The main lobby of the museum has been redesigned to ac- 
commodate the increasing number of members and visitors. \s 
membership now totals about twenty-five thousand—-an eight- 
fold increase since 1939—a separate desk for inquiries will be 
installed at the main entrance. The sales desk for publications 
will be enlarged and separated from a general information 
desk. A major improvement in the lobby will be the greatly 
increased lighting. for the erection of new buildings across the 
street from the glass-walled lobby has in recent years cut off 
much natural light. 

\ more flexible lighting system is also being installed in the 
galleries. Here the new movable partitions, which can_ lx 


changed to meet different needs of various exhibitions. consist 


Giorgio de Chirico, The Grand Metaphysician (1917): Philip 
L. Goodwin Bequest. This work dates from the height of De 
Chirico’s “metaphysical period” and is one of the most powerful 
examples of his disquieting early vision. Compounded of plunging 
perspective. darkly luminous color. ominous shadow. and “indoor” 
objects incongruously planted out of doors in all their nudity, 
it is executed with a precision that makes the unreal persuasively 
real_-and vice versa. The artist himself, for a time, recognized the 
work as one of his major canvases. and painted two additional. 
less successful. versions. 
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The Modern Reopens 


John Marin, Lower Manhattan (1920); Philip L. Goodwin Bequest. Marin’s 
art, like his life, was divided between the New England coast and the metro- 
politan area of New York and New Jersey. He eloquently described the attrac- 
tion exerted upon him by both nature and the city. Of the latter he wrote: 
“You cannot create a work of art unless the things you behold respond to 
something within you. Therefore if these buildings move me they too must 
have life. Thus the whole city is alive; buildings, people, all are alive; and 
the more they move me the more I feel them to be alive. It is this ‘moving of me’ 
that I try to express, so that I may recall the spell I have been under and behold 
the expression of the different emotions that have been called into being.” 


Eli Nadelman, W oman at the Piano; 
Philip L. Goodwin Bequest. 
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Demuth, Eggplant and Tomatoes; 
Philip L. Goodwin Bequest. 


of metal studs with sheet-rock sheathing. Both the library and 
the print room, which are open to the public, have been relo- 
cated and the space rearranged. The Art Lending Service, on 
the sixth floor, where works of art can be rented or purchased, 
has been enlarged to handle its steadily growing volume of 
business. The museum will be air-conditioned throughout. 


Wess this renewed setting, on October 8, the museum will 
introduce, simultaneously, “Architecture Worth Saving,” “Jean 
Arp: A Retrospective” (which the November ARTS will cover 
in its “Month in Review”), “Works of Art: Given or Promised” 
and “The Philip L. Goodwin Bequest.” In addition to the fea- 
tured exhibitions, a broad selection of paintings and prints 
from the museum collections will be on display. 

The Philip L. Goodwin Bequest comprises American and 
European works of exceptional quality left to the museum by 
a Vice-Chairman of the Board of Trustees and the museum’s 
first architect, who died last February. Included in the bequest 
are Brancusi’s Blond Negress, De Chirico’s The Grand Meta- 


Constantin Brancusi, The Blond Negress; 
Philip L. Goodwin Bequest. 


André Derain, Fishing Boats; 
Philip L. Goodwin Bequest. 


physician, Demuth’s Eggplant, Derain’s Fishing Boats, Dove's 
The Intellectual, Klee’s Dying Plants, Léger’s Contrast of Forms, 
Marin’s Lower Manhattan, Nadelman’s Woman at the Piano, 
a carved laminated table by Noguchi and Picasso’s The Rape. 

Sharing honors with the Goodwin Bequest on the first floor, 
and similarly presented by Alfred H. Barr, Jr., will be “Works 
of Art: Given or Promised.” The exhibition will embrace a 
dozen recent acquisitions made through purchase or gift, and 
some twenty-five paintings and sculptures from the private col- 
lections of the museum’s trustees and other friends who have 
promised that ultimately they will give or bequeath these works 
to the institution. Among the artists represented are Renoir, 
Degas, Cézanne, Gauguin, Seurat, Toulouse-Lautrec, Vuillard, 
Matisse, Rouault, Léger, Picasso, Braque, Mondrian, Brancusi, 
Klee, Lipchitz, Miré and Gorky. The list is imposing, but even 
more striking is the quality of the individual works. Each piece 
represents not only a modern master, but a privileged moment 
in the career of that master. The assemblage as a whole offers 
the prospect of a truly dazzling enrichment of the museum 
collection. 





The New Van Gogh Letters .......cica is cocis, 


the definitive edition of the artist’s correspondence lays bare a complex personality. 


| enough, Van Gogh became known as a writer many years 
before anyone, outside a small circle of friends, took him seri- 
ously as a painter. Some of his private letters appeared in the 
Mercure de France as early as 1893, in Kunst und Kiinstler in 
1904. It is generally assumed that his letters were first introduced 
to the English-speaking world through the two large volumes 
published in London and Boston in 1927 (a third volume 
appeared in 1929), but it was actually in 1913 that a peculiar 
small book, Letters of a Post-Impressionist, appeared in this 
country: selected letters that were translated into English not 
from the Dutch or French originals, but from German versions! 

This volume, naturally inaccurate, luckily left no mark, where- 
as a later one, equally oblivious to the requirements of scholar- 
ship, quickly made the best-seller list. Dear Theo, edited by 
Irving Stone, used the artist’s letters, lovingly preserved by 
Theo van Gogh and thereafter carefully transcribed and trans- 
lated into English by his widow, Johanna, to form this celebrated 
popularization. Mr. Stone’s insensitive compilation could not, of 
course, entirely becloud the beauty of Van Gogh’s literary ex- 
pression or the loftiness of his thoughts. But on occasion a 
complicated idea was reduced to a commonplace; sentences were 
cut out of the middle of paragraphs, and even words out of the 
middle of sentences; the order of paragraphs and sentences was 
changed; and omissions or breaks were not indicated. 

I mention Dear Theo because, though published as far back 
as 1937, this deplorable anthology is still frequently read. Those 
who own it should discard it at once and obtain, instead, The 
Complete Letters of Vincent van Gogh.* This new three-volume 
work not only supersedes the standard edition of the twenties, 
but also includes every letter from and to Vincent that has 
appeared anywhere in book or periodical, or has in any other 
form reached the indefatigable editor of the new work, Vincent 
Willem van Gogh, son of Theo and Johanna. Certain passages 
and even letters that were suppressed before can now appear in 
full. (While Johanna van Gogh believed that some facts could 
be revealed neither to her Dutch compatriots in 1914 nor to 
the English-speaking world more than a decade later, she 
carefully preserved every scrap—unlike the Heines. or Elisa- 
beth Forster-Nietzsche, who destroyed whatever manuscripts 
were not to their liking! ) 

Johanna van Gogh wisely waited until 1914 to publish Brieven 
aan zijn Broeder, as these intimate letters could not have been 
released to an earlier public still hostile to Vincent’s art. By the 
late twenties American readers, too, were more or less ready, not 
only for the paintings, but for the letters as well. Unfortunately, 
the three-volume edition, published in England by Constable and 
distributed here by Houghton, Mifflin and Co., was considered 





*The Complete Letters of Vincent van Gogh. Vol. I, txvinr + 559 
pp.; Vol. II, 625 pp.; Vol. III, 609 pp. With introductions and notes 
by V. W. van Gogh and Mrs. J. van Gogh-Bonger. Illustrated with all 
the drawings in the correspondence. Translations by J. van Gogh- 
Bonger and Mr. C. de Dood. Revision of the translation by Mrs. 
Robert Asmussen. New York Graphic Society, Greenwich, Conn., $50.00. 


BY ALFRED WERNER 


too expensive; and it was, moreover, quite unattractive (the 
illustrations were so faint as to be barely discernible). The 
reviewers were enthusiastic, but could not help noting that the 
translation was, at times, stiff and awkward. Only 750 sets were 


imported, and nearly all landed in public libraries, colleges and 
museums. 


A. THE time approached for the celebration of the one-hun- 
dredth anniversary of Vincent’s birth, Mr. V. W. van Gogh felt 
that a complete and final edition of his uncle’s correspondence 
was needed. The Brieven had been reissued in 1924 (a year 
before his mother’s death), but there were still the letters to 
Emile Bernard, Gauguin, Signac and other friends, Vincent’s 
letters to his family and Theo’s letters, as well as reminiscences 
of Vincent’s contemporaries that, once and for all, ought to be pre- 
served for posterity. Verzamelde Brieven van Vincent van Gogh 
arrived in time for the centenary celebrations of 1953—and gave 
sturdy aid to those who for long have been combating maneu- 
vers to bring the artist down to the level of pedestrian “under- 
standing.” Not only have Van Gogh’s paintings often been abused 
for cheap biographies, novels, plays and movies, but his writings 
have been improperly exploited. In practically every catalogue 
of a Van Gogh exhibition, and in all portfolios, reproductions 
are accompanied by lengthy patchworks of quotations from the 
letters, with the result that the public has come to rely upon the 
texts rather than upon its own eyes, and with the additional 
result that these letters have become considered as a “guide- 
book” of a sort. 

Excerpts can be useful, but only if they lead the reader back 
to the source—in this case to a mine of emotions and ideas com- 
pared to which the letters of Vincent’s colleagues appear poor 
ore indeed. Among nineteenth-century artists, Whistler, Beardsley, 
Delacroix. Corot, Millet, Pissarro, Cézanne and Gauguin in their 
literary effusions rarely reach his heights, and also rarely plunge 
as deep into the abyss of despair. Even on the strength of the 
few letters that had been published by 1910, the Burlington 
Magazine spoke of “the most striking self-revelations of an 
artist ever known.” 

I do not know whether the new edition—attractive, and far 
more readable than the earlier—will alter the views of those 
who need to regard Van Gogh as an ugly, dirty, explosive. 
sex-crazed misfit who somehow deserved his tragic fate, or 
whether it will persuade those who think of him as a mis- 
understood saint, to see in him nothing more and nothing less 
than a genuine artist. But to those who can shake off all the 
published drivel that made the world “Van Gogh-conscious,” 
these letters will reveal the painter as a human being, with 
many noble qualities and many failings, one struggling against 
insuperable and insufferable odds who behaved as a man of 
genius would behave under these conditions, and who wrote as 
spontaneously as he painted and drew. His letters were not the 
polished essays exchanged between Goethe and Schiller, or the 
precisely formulated messages sent out by the poet Rilke, for 
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All drawings are reproduced from letters of Van Gogh. 








The New Van Gogh Letters 


Van Gogh never dreamt that his outpourings might be read by 
anyone except the recipients. 

Inevitably, the present edition will shock those acquainted 
only with Irving Stone’s irresponsible efforts to transform Van 
Gogh’s unstudied, unpremeditated effusions into a “swiftly flow- 
ing, continuous” prose. For Van Gogh jumps from one subject to 
another, he repeats himself frequently, he may in one paragraph 
discuss the deepest secrets of his mind and his art, and in the 
next deal with “trivialities.” But while this demands patience, 
respect and even love on the reader’s part, on the other hand 


this reader is soon aware that in Van Gogh’s letters “his soul 
lies naked.” 


Beas brief quotations from letters that appear here in English 
for the first time might be welcome. To a lady in The Hague, a 
friend of his mother’s, the twenty-year-old employee of the art 
dealers Goupil and Co. wrote from London, joyfully: 


At times I am inclined to believe that I am gradually turning 
into a cosmopolite; that is, neither a Dutchman, nor an Eng- 
lishman, nor yet a Frenchman, but simply a man. And as a 
homeland, the whole world. . . . I am straining after it, and 
perhaps may grasp it. 


Two years later, he is still a junior assistant to the same firm, 
but he is now in Paris, and various experiences have convinced 
him that he should find his happiness in religion rather than 
the pursuit of business: 
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My brother, let us be prudent; let us ask of HIM WHO is on 
high, WHO also prayeth for us, that HE take us not away from 
the world, but that he preserve us from evil. Yea, let us be sober, 
and watch, let us trust in God, and not lean upon our intellect. 


The year 1876 is one of changes, of turmoil. Vincent loses 
his job in Paris, teaches boys in an English school, does some 
preaching in a small church in Kent, and about Christmastime 
returns to Holland, not endearing himself to his parents with 
his unorthodox concept of Christianity. In a very long letter 
to Theo, sermons are followed by descriptions of family life. 
Thus, he would write on one page: 


There is no better nor surer way to follow through life than 
Love, above all for our Father: in His name we go on from one 
day to the next. But we can also bear love unto others. How 
often the memory of one already gone to my Father’s house— 
where there are many mansions—has warmed me and made my 
heart glow with Love on my evening walks through the streets 
of London, and in the cabbage fields outside the town. 


Yet, in a few lines he switches, unexpectedly, to his sister, 
Elizabeth, whom he met on the road as she was coming home in 
a carriage for the Christmas holidays: 


It was twilight, and the carriage was dark. Through the win- 
dow one saw the road with the fields and a row of trees on either 
side. At the end of the road the church was dark again against 
the sky. Behind the church lowered big dark evening clouds, but 
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The New Van Gogh Letters 


edged with silver. It was such an unexpected joy to see the little 
lass again . . 


In a letter written six years later, Van Gogh explains to Theo 
why he cannot and must not leave Christine, the prostitute who 
had come to live with him. She had just given birth to a child 
(by another man), and Vincent insisted on staying with her 
for the sake of this child: 


Rest assured that I believe I am entitled to do anything which 
does not hurt anyone else and it is my duty to live up to the 
liberty which not only I myself but every human being has an 
unlimited and natural right to—this liberty, I say, being the only 
station in life one should live up to. Before I act, I most decidedly 
ask myself, Shall I hurt anyone by doing this or that? But unless 
it is irrefutably proved to me that I shall hurt someone by doing 
a particular thing, I need not refrain from doing it. 


This does not sound like the irresponsible, egotistical maniac 
that is the Van Gogh depicted by some biographers—quite the 
contrary. But Van Gogh was kinder to others than he was to 
himself. Another hitherto unknown letter, sent from Drenthe in 
1883, is full of an impatience and a foreboding of sickness: 


I feel my own uncurable melancholy . . . and then they want 
to tell me that my mood is “the rash fanaticism of youth”! Far, 
far from it. In your mood one is “in damned earnest,” as the 
English say. You do not expect to find something soft or sweet, 
no, you know that you are in for a fight against something like 
a rock, no, you know that it is impossible to conquer nature 
and to make her more amenable without a terrible struggle and 
without more than ordinary patience ... I have no patience 
with “so-called” common sense ... for the very reason that my 
own natural common sense, if I reflect, leads me to wholly dif- 
ferent results than the conclusion of narrow-minded worldly 
wisdom and prudent, halfhearted righteousness. 


There are quarrels with Theo, whom he accuses, in a letter 
sent from Nuenen (i.e., under the very eyes of the father), of 
trying to resemble the pastor in self-righteousness and narrow- 
mindedness, and he adds a warning: 


If this were true—that is to say, if you were to become more 
and more a “Van Gogh” . . . and if by always being in business 
you should acquire a conception of life entirely different from 
mine—namely a commercial spirit . . . in that case I should pre- 
fer to have no intimate relations with you. 


Lonely, and still yearning for marital happiness, he rebukes 
Theo with a reference to the painter Millet: 


Do you happen to think that Millet would have become Millet 
if he had lived without children and without a wife? It was all 
the easier for him to find his inspiration, his feeling for the 
simple people was so much purer and deeper, because he him- 
self lived in the way a laborer’s family lives—but with infinitely 
more feeling than the common laborer. Millet’s maxim was, 
God bless big families—and his life shows that he meant this, 
because it was in harmony with what he said. 


In 1884 he reproaches Theo for not wanting him, Vincent, to 
live with him in Paris: 


. . against my person, my manners, clothes, words, you, like 
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so many others, seem to think it necessary to raise so many 
objections—weighty enough and at the same time obviously with- 
out redress—that they have caused our personal, brotherly inter- 
course to wither and die off gradually in the course of the years 
... At Goupil & Co.’s you are quite the plush gentleman, and 
I am a black sheep and an ill-natured fellow. 


A year later, still in Nuenen, he entreats Theo, whose 
faith in Vincent seems to have faltered a bit: 


Let’s try and keep the little boat trim and seaworthy, whether 
the tempest comes, or my uneasiness proves unfounded. At pres- 
ent | am a tiny vessel which you have in tow, and which at times 
will seem to you so much ballast. But this—I mean the ballast— 
you may leave ‘behind by cutting the tow-rope, if you like. 


A letter sent from Arles to Gauguin, begging him to come, 
contains a fine description of an “ash-colored” self-portrait: 


The ashen-gray color that is the result of mixing malachite 
green with an orange green, on pale malachite ground, all in 
harmony with the reddish-brown clothes. But as I also exag- 
gerate my personality, I have in the first place aimed at the 
character of a simple bonze worshipping the Eternal Buddha. 
It has cost me a lot of trouble, yet I shall have to do it all over 
again if I want to succeed in expressing what I mean. It will 
even be necessary for me to recover somewhat more from the 
stultifying influence of our so-called state of civilization in order 
to have a better model for a better picture. 


For a time the collaboration between Vincent and Gauguin 
went on satisfactorily, despite their differences in character, as 
a newly found letter to Bernard reveals: 


For a long time now it has seemed to me that in our nasty 
profession of painting we are most surely in need of men with 
the hands and the stomachs of workmen. More natural tastes 
—more loving and more charitable temperaments—than the 
decadent dandies of the Parisian boulevards have. 

Well, here we are without the slightest doubt in the presence 
of a virgin creature with savage instincts. With Gauguin blood 
and sex prevail over ambition . . . As for me, with my pre- 
sentiment of a new world, I firmly believe in the possibility of 
an immense renaissance of art. Who believes in this new art 
will have the tropics for a home. 


But a few months later, after the notorious quarrel with 
Gauguin, a deep melancholy again breaks through. He writes 
to Signac: 


. .. At times it is not easy for me to take up living again, 
for there remain inner seizures of despair of a pretty large 
caliber. 

My God, those anxieties—who can live in the modern world 
without catching his share of them? The best consolation, if 
not the best remedy, is to be found in deep friendships, even 
though they have the disadvantage of anchoring us more firmly 
in life than would seem desirable in the days of our great 
sufferings. 


While the present edition merely adds new material to the 
substantial correspondence with Theo and several colleagues 
that have been known for years, we are presented here for 
the first time with a new correspondence, twenty-four letters the 
artist addressed to his youngest sister, Wilhelmina, who loved 


him and wanted to help him. He took her very seriously, spoke 
to her in these letters about literature, about Millet and Dela- 
croix, and about his own work. In a letter sent from Auvers a 
few weeks before the final catastrophe, he discusses the now 
famous portrait of Dr. Gachet which he painted 


. with an expression of melancholy, which would seem to 
look like a grimace to many who saw the canvas. And yet it is 
necessary to paint like this, for otherwise one could not get an 
idea of the extent to which, in comparison with the calmness of 
the old portraits, there is expression in our modern heads, and 
passion—like a waiting for things as well as a growth. Sad 
and yet gentle, but clear and intelligent—this is how one ought 
to paint many portraits. 


Readers will absorb with fascination these newly revealed 
letters, as well as such generally unknown material as the 
reminiscences of Dr. M. B. Mendes da Costa (who gave private 
instruction in Latin and Greek to the lank, freckled, untidy 
and unruly adolescent) or records of interviews with peasants 
who observed Vincent at work. The last volume is concluded 
with excerpts from a recent (1941) study, by a Dutch psychia- 
trist, of Van Gogh’s illness, a not entirely convincing endeavor 
to rule out lunacy by dismissing Gauguin’s statements as a 
“bleak attempt at self-defense,” and by relying too much upon 
young Signac’s insistence that Van Gogh never gave him the 
impression of being a madman. 

The American edition is far more luxuriously illustrated than 
the Dutch one, for whereas in the latter Van Gogh’s works, as 
well as the family portraits, are reproduced on text paper, in 
the new edition we are given all the drawings and watercolors 
(nearly two hundred) from the original letters in high-quality 
facsimile reproductions, each tipped in with the letter to which 
it belongs. They progress from the earliest laborious struggles 
to the freedom of graphic expression he achieved in his last 
months. Those who prefer dramatic thrill will be disappointed 
to learn that Van Gogh did not suddenly turn to art after his 
failure as a minister, but already drew well as a boy of ten. 
Indeed, the more thoroughly one studies these three volumes, 
the less “sensational” does Van Gogh appear to have been, 
the more clearly he emerges as what he was and knew himself 
to be—an artist who risked his life for his art. 
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interview with Joan Miro Polite and yet recalcitrant, the 





0... of Baudelaire’s finest poems compares the artist’s lack of 
grace, in his bearing as an ordinary citizen in daily life, to the 
ungainly gait of the albatross, a bird that compels our admiration 
and wonder when we see it soaring gracefully in the air, but that 
strikes us as ridiculous when we see it waddling absurdly as it 
progresses on dry land. I was painfully reminded of this simile 
throughout my very pedestrian conversations with the great Sur- 
realist painter Joan Miré. 

When I came to interview Miré in his Paris hotel. I found that 
I had to deal with a man who is articulate only in his art. If 
pressed to discuss his work, he remains notoriously vague and 
inexplicit, barely able to explain his activity as a farmer might 
talk of his crops, a cobbler who is no Hans Sachs of the shoes 
_ that he mends. Miré’s appearance moreover is that of a conformist 
' Spanish businessman: short, stocky, gray-haired, he dresses very 
correctly and might more readily be identified as a prosperous 
" orange-exporter than as one of the most revolutionary living 
painters. 
Miré had come to Paris, from his home on the Balearic island 
_ of Majorca, to complete his work on the huge ceramic panels 
which he has been commissioned to execute for the garden of the 
new UNESCO building in Paris. Like many other successful artists, 
writers, publishers, literary agents, dealers in books, antiques or 
| paintings and interior decorators, he had chosen to stay at the 
| Left Bank Hiétel du Pont Royal, in the Rue du Bac. It was there, 
in the somewhat conventional but luxurious lounge, just ritzy 
_ enough to satisfy the prestige needs of its Madison Avenue clientele 
| without at the same time sacrificing all its Left Bank charm, that 
| I found myself face to face with this extremist among the painters 
of the past thirty years. 
| We were meeting for the first time. In the heyday of Surrealism, 
‘thirty years ago, I had been one of those regular American con- 
‘tributors to the Paris expatriate periodical transition and had 
erated in a great number of Surrealist activities. But Miro, 
even in his less conformist youth, had never been very gregarious. 
Now he at first proved to be, like many Surrealists, somewhat 
Suspicious of me as a mere stranger, almost provincial or parochial 
m his aloofness. It took him quite a while to adjust himself to 
idea that I was not a reporter from the daily press, trying to 
tract from him some sensational obiter dicta. 
| I came to see Miré three times, in the lounge of his hotel, in 
than a week. In several hours of uneasy discussion, I was 
mally able to obtain from him about as much information as out 
# Chagall in half an hour. Often I had to force Miré to express 
f opinion: “Do you believe that . . . ?” If I had formulated 
my question simply enough, his answer came as a monosyllable, 
Without any qualification: “Yes,” or “No.” After that one syllable, 
‘Temained each time as if stunned, then had to dream up another 


















































































n Miré in Paris, 1957. 
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Spanish master finds far more mystery in words than in his own work — which will be featured 


jn a full retrospective later this season at the Museum of Modern Art. 


BY EDOUARD RODITI 





leading question. Each time, as I pretended to take lengthy notes 
but was actually planning my strategy, there was an awkward 
silence; whole processions of angels seemed to pass through the 
lounge of the Hétel du Pont Royal. Once we were interrupted 
when Mir6é was called to the phone; a lengthy conversation in 
Catalan then ensued as Miré explained to his wife, in a veritable 
torrent of words, what an ordeal he was going through, and in 
what restaurant they would later meet to dine. I pretended not 
to have understood his Catalan. 


I. iT your first experience of designing this kind of ceramic panel? 

Yes. 

Do you do all the work yourself? 

No. 

So you have an assistant? 

No. I paint the panels myself, but a qualified ceramist prepares 
the colors and later attends to the baking in the kiln. 

Charles Demuth at one time made a hobby of painting on 
porcelain. Technically, I suppose, your work is much the same. 

Who is Demuth? 

A famous American painter, now dead. 

Never heard of him. 

Well, he isn’t very well known in Europe. But are your own 
panels only painted, or are the designs also in relief? 

There are two large hollowed-out forms in the panels, and I 
did that work too. 

What are the dimensions of the panels? 

The first is fifteen meters by three; the second, seven and a half 
meters by three. 

Are you working exclusively on these panels for UNESCO 
while you are here in Paris? 

No. I’m also supervising the printing of my illustrations for 
Paul Eluard’s A Toute Epreuve. 

Is this an unpublished posthumous work of your great friend 
Eluard? 

No. These poems had already been published, but without 
illustrations. 

Is this to be like other books that you have illustrated in the 
past? 

No. 

What will be the difference? 

These are my first woodcuts. 

How many are there? 

Eighty in all. 

Very few Paris artists of the past fifty years have tried their 
hand at woodcuts. I remember that Dufy once did a few, but 
woodcuts seem, on the whole, to have been more popular in Ger- 
many, among the Expressionists. 

Tiens! 
Miro was plainly surprised. if not pained. He had apparently 









































































































Interview with Joan Miro 


fancied himself almost as the discoverer of a lost art. At this point, 
in despair, I tried another approach: 

A few months ago, a Dutch publisher asked me to translate 
into English a book that is entitled Mondrian or Miro. 

Tiens! 

The author, a Dutch critic, argued that Mondrian’s style is 
more universal than yours in its appeal because it remains faith- 
ful to a few “pure” geometrical figures or forms which are arche- 
types of aesthetic experience. This Dutch critic seemed to be a 
believer in the psychology of Jung, and objected to your kind 
of abstraction because he found it too strictly personal or auto- 
biographical, in fact too cryptic to enjoy any very broad validity. 

Miro’s face expressed a puzzled surprise, if not actual distress. 
As if I were a Grand Inquisitor and he were afraid of committing 
a fatal blunder, he refrained from even saying “Tiens!” 

I resumed my monologue, though in a slightly less aggressive 
tone: 

Of course, I feel that Mondrian’s geometrical abstractions allow 
too little scope for the human element which we are accustomed 
to find in artistic expression. What do you think of Mondrian? 

I have the greatest respect for him as an experimental artist. 

Miré was obviously playing safe. 

But do you believe that his art can lead anywhere beyond what 
he himself had achieved? 

Well, it is a kind of dead end. 

In America, Mondrian has had disciples, many of whom only 
repeat what he had already achieved, with at most but slight 
variations or innovations. Do you think that his importance may 
have been overrated? 

No. His work remains unique in the art of his generation. 

But its very uniqueness makes me sometimes wonder whether 
it is still art in the same sense as the works of most of his con- 
temporaries. Whereas the latter generally believed in self-ex- 
pression, Mondrian seems to have followed an ascetic path of his 
own, always disdainful or suspicious of any individualistic element 
of self-expression. Would you consider yourself an abstract artist 
in the same sense as Mondrian? 

No. 

Would you say that your work is at all abstract? 

No. 

But many critics claim that your work of the past twenty years 
is abstract. When did you first begin experimenting in this style? 

Toward the end of the twenties. I have often been called an 
abstract painter, but it has never been my intention to be abstract. 

I suppose your designs might be called ideograms, like those 
of Chinese writing, rather than abstractions. 

Yes, they are ideograms. 

Miré was visibly pleased with this definition. I felt that he was 
filing it away mentally for future use. At last I seemed to have 
established what psychologists call “rapport” with this recalcitrant 
“patient.” 


| REMEMBER one of your paintings of the twenties that impressed 
me particularly when I first saw it, and that I still consider a very 
important work. I mean your Dutch Interior. When I first saw it, 
I immediately recognized it as a kind of derisive parody of a Ver- 
meer or a Jan Steen. It would interest me to know if my guess 
was correct. 

Yes, | had been on a vacation in Holland and had brought back 
to Paris some post-card reproductions of pictures that are in Dutch 
museums. 

Do you remember which particular Dutch painting you had in 


mind when you painted your own Dutch Interior? 

No. I just had a lot of post cards, and I suppose I must haye 
chosen one of them. 

But your Dutch Interior interested me as one of the earliest, fines 
and most explicit examples of a kind of derisive attitude toward the 
art of the past which has become increasingly important in some 
schools of modern art. Of course, one finds many examples of this 
attitude in the work of Picasso, in his compositions, for instance, op 
themes borrowed from the Turkish interiors of the eighteenth-cep. 
tury Swiss painter Liotard, with their harem lovelies whom Picasso 
has transformed into dancing monsters. And Dubuffet has also, in 
recent years, developed a ribald style that is a derision of every 
style of art that has ever claimed to be beautiful. But your own 
Dutch Interior represents a more specifically Dada or Surrealist 
kind of derision. I remember also an early Max Ernst painting that 
has a similar quality, though with a more literary or anecdotal con. 
tent. It represents a very classical Madonna, with the Child on her 
lap, but turned over for a spanking that she is administering dili- 
gently with her raised hand ready to strike. 

Yes. It was one of Ernst’s Dada works. 

I suppose it was intended to shock in much the same way as the 
Mona Lisa to which Marcel Duchamp had added a moustache. 

Yes. 

But the derisive quality of your own work is no longer Dada, nor 
even strictly Surrealist. I seem to feel that you are very Spanish as 
an artist, and that your humor is often the same kind as that of 
Goya. Spanish painters sometimes have a peculiarly fatalistic sense 
of humor. They seem to believe that the mere fact of being human, 
I mean our “human plight,” is in itself ridiculous and at the same 
time tragic. 

Yes, that is very Spanish. 

It is what disconcerted French classical critics in Spanish drama 
of the Golden Age. They objected to its mixture of tragic and of 
comic elements. Don Quixote is also both tragic and comic. 

Yes. 

In France, Don Quixote is rarely considered a tragic figure, and 
the book is generally published as a comic work, a classic for 
children rather than adults. 

But it is a tragic work too. 

I find a similar tragicomic quality in your well-known Dog Bark- 
ing at the Moon. 

Yes. 

Allowing for differences of style due to historical and personal 
reasons, it might well be considered a kind of Capricho like those 
of Goya. 

Yes. 

Of course, it is still one of your relatively early works and much 
more unequivocally figurative, in fact more anecdotal, than your 
later works which have been called abstract. One might conclude 
that, in becoming less anecdotal, you have also become less strictly 
Surrealist. In recent years, most other Surrealist artists have no 
longer relied on their individual subconscious but have drawn 
more and more heavily on Freudian literature or on anthropological 
sources. Only you and Arp have chosen this path of near-abstrac- 
tion, whereas Dali now gives us allegories rather than dreams. 


D. you plan to interview Dali too? 

No. 

I would not like to be interviewed in a series that would also 
include Dali. 

I don’t plan to interview Bernard Buffet either. 

That’s good. 
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But I do plan to interview Max Ernst. 

That’s good. 

And Larionov. 

Never heard of him. 

Well, he’s an elderly Russian painter who was one of the first to 
experiment in abstract art. 

| wouldn’t know of his work if he doesn’t live in Paris. 

But he has lived in Paris over forty years. To return to Dali. you 
nevertheless approved of his work at one time. 

Yes, when he was still a member of our Surrealist group. 

That was the period of his soft watches, which were an authentic 
symbol, I suppose, of his own fears of impotence. Later, Dali seems 
to have over-compensated these fears by accumulating allegories 
and symbols which he borrows from all sorts of other sources rather 
than from his own dream-world. Now he has become a latter-day 
Symbolist, a painter in the same tradition as Arnold Boecklin, 
Max Klinger or Gustave Moreau, if not an outright Pre-Raphaelite 
who has had the misfortune to turn up a hundred years too late. 
But have you had occasion to see much of Dali in recent years? 

No. 

I suppose you lead a very quiet life in Spain, so that your paths 
never cross. 

Yes, I live on an island and see very few people. 

When did you last exhibit in Spain? 

In 1918. 

Why have you never exhibited there again, in the past forty years? 

There is no point in exhibiting in Spain. 

Why? 

Nobody there would be really interested in my work, and it 
would cause unnecessary scandal and idle discussion. There are 
practically no collectors of modern art in Spain, and very few 
critics who write intelligently about it. 

Vieira da Silva refrains for the same reasons from exhibiting in her 
native Portugal. But is there no modern movement at all in Spain? 

A few experimental poets and one or two novelists of talent. 

So you find your island no less provincial than Madrid? 

Itis easier to work in Majorca than in Madrid. 

Many outstanding artists seem to share your feeling and to want 
to avoid living in a great metropolis. Twenty-five years ago, most 
of these artists were quite content to crowd around the café ter- 
races of Montparnasse, and to live in rickety studios on the outer 
fringe of the Left Bank, like Soutine and others in the colony known 
as La Ruche. But today, like Picasso, Chagall, Max Ernst and 
Manessier, they live dispersed in various retreats on the Riviera or 
in the country, where they are almost inaccessible to most of the 
younger artists of Paris who might profit from their guidance. 

But it has become increasingly difficult for us to work in Paris. 

Why? 

Paris is too crowded, too busy, too much of an art market. One is 
disturbed here all day long, on the telephone, by visitors. 

I suppose you mean that thete are too many dealers, collectors, 
critics and other unwelcome people like myself who constantly 
distract a successful artist from his work. 

Miré made a deprecating gesture, with a very Latin, almost 
Levantine hand, soft and somewhat pudgy. He thus implied that it 
was almost a pleasure to be disturbed by visitors like myself. 
Again, there was an awkward silence as more angels began to 
pass through the lounge, till I interrupted their procession: 

So Paris is ceasing to be an artistic center in order to be merely 
an art market. 

Again, Miré made a deprecating gesture, more eloquent than 
his-words. The procession of angels was about to resume its prog- 
ress through the lounge, but I interrupted it just in time: 
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It is not the first time in history that the intellectual and artistic 
elite has tended to withdraw from the capital cities. In the Silver 
Age of the Roman Empire, especially during the reign of Hadrian, 
more and more Roman writers withdrew to country villas. Later, 
in the Byzantine Empire, many aristocrats and writers likewise 
retired from the capital to live in the monasteries of Mount Athos. 

Miro was visibly puzzled, if not bewildered or bored. 

But such a trend, I continued, unabashed, might lead to a de- 
centralization of art. We may have now entered a period in which 
each artist will develop a style of his own instead of being, as in the 
age of Impressionism or that of Cubism, an active member of a 
school or group. One of the consequences of such a trend might be 
a certain provincialism. 

Still, no response from Miré, who had apparently never given 
much thought to these problems. I adopted a new line of approach. 


W.... do you think of the situation of painting today in Paris? 

It is in an experimental phase. 

It has been in one experimental phase after another for at least 
the past fifty years. 

Yes. 

Have you visited many galleries? 

Yes, mainly Left Bank galleries, the Galerie Rive Gauche, 
Craven’s, Stadler’s ... 

What are your impressions of what you saw there? 

Well, it may all lead to something new. 

Perhaps, but it may also turn out to have been but a case of 
grossesse nerveuse, psychosomatic pregnancy. 

Perhaps. 

Miré smiled. My metaphor appealed to his Latin sense of humor. 

The art of the School of Paris seems to me to have remained in 
this “interesting condition” for the past four or five years. Of 
course, we have no reliable information about the normal duration 
for the pregnancy of an art movement. Do you think it might last 
as long as for an elephant or a whale? 

This kind of spoofing seemed to appeal to Miré. He even joined 
in the fun: 

Perhaps we should consult a veterinary obstetrician about this 
delayed delivery. 

If it ever takes place, it will come as a kind of eleventh-month 
wonder. But, seriously speaking, would you have any ideas of your 
own about the causes of this state of affairs? 

Well, art has closed and sealed too many doors in recent years. 
Now nobody has the courage to open any of them again. Most 
artists are afraid, if they should ever revert to figurative work, for 
instance, of being accused of having become reactionaries. Mod- 
ern art progresses along an increasingly narrow path. 

It now progresses almost like a tightrope walker. 

Yes, and it has become all the more easy to make a fatal mistake. 

Has this situation affected the evolution of your own work? 

I don’t think so. On the whole, I seem to enjoy, in my work, more 
and more freedom. 

Space seems to play an increasingly important part in your work, 
some of which now has a rare quality of sheer layout... . 

Again, we were bogged down in silence. The procession of angels 
that I had managed to interrupt earlier now trailed slowly through 
the lounge. The tail of it tripped rather hurriedly out of sight as 
I approached Miré with a new series of questions. 


Y.. were born in 1893. When did you first come to Paris? 
In 1918. 





Composition (1933) ; collection Museum of Modern Art. This painting 
has been described by Alfred H. Barr, Jr., as “remarkable in Miré’s art 
for its serenity and elegance.” It is one of the series of large works which 
signaled a new direction in Miré’s style in the early 1930’s. The forms 
are derived from the artist’s experiments in collage; they retain all the 
graphic power of that medium and yet take on a poetic suggestiveness 
from the atmospheric space and light in which they are set. Like many 
of Mird’s forms, they often have a double meaning, at once erotic and 
pastoral, symbolic presences and literal silhouettes. The style of this 
Composition became a decisive influence on the painting of the younger 
generation both in Paris and New York. 
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Had you previously studied art in Spain? 

Yes, in Barcelona. 

In what schools? 

In the Fine Arts Academy and in several private academies. 
What kind of instruction did you receive? 

Academic, on the whole, but relatively free. 

I understand that there had long existed in Catalonia a real 
tradition of artistic nonconformity of which one sees the fruit in 
the work of the great Art Nouveau architect Antonio Gaudi. But 
had there been any outstanding modern artists in Catalonia? 

No. Most of the art there was rather mediocre. Once in a while 
an outstanding personality turned up, like Gaudi. But these were 
isolated cases, and there were no important schools or groups of 
artists in Barcelona. 

What was the style of your earlier work? 

Well, I suppose I followed the Paris Cubists rather closely. Then 
I discovered Dada. 

Were you ever a Dadaist? 

No, I was too young, and too isolated. But I was in sympathy 
with them. : 

When did you become a member of the Surrealist group? 

In 1925. 

Did you participate actively in any Surrealist demonstrations? 

I attended a few of their gatherings, such as their banquet in 
honor of the old poet Saint-Pol-Roux, who had come to Paris, from 
his retreat in Brittany, for the occasion. He seemed very bewildered 
among the Surrealists. But I used to spend only half the year in 
Paris, at that time, and always went back to Spain to spend the 
other six months in the country. 

Where did you live, when you first came to Paris? 

I stayed at first in a hotel, near the Bourse, to which I had been 
recommended by friends in Barcelona. The owner had relatives 
there, and most of the customers were Catalan businessmen. Later 
I moved to the Rue Blomet, or. the Left Bank, where I occupied the 
studio of the sculptor Gargallo, who also spent half the year in 
Spain. I used to share it with André Masson when Gargallo was 
away. 

Did you associate with Gertrude Stein and other American expa- 
triates, as Picasso did in those years? 

No, but I met several of them casually. 

Why did you feel particularly drawn toward the Surrealists? 

Painting had become a bit too restricted, in its style and subiect 
matter, after the so-called heroic era of early Cubism. 

I suppose you knew Juan Gris. 

Yes, I was often in his studio in Boulogne, on the outskirts of 
Paris. | saw him the last time only a few days before his death. 

What do you think of his last works, those that were exhibited for 
the first time only recently? 

I find them a bit frigid. 

Was Gris very enthusiastic about his work, when he died? 

No, he was very perplexed and discouraged. But most of the 
Cubists seemed to have lost their faith, in the early twenties. 

That was when former Cubists like Le Fauconnier, Metzinger 
and Hayden abandoned Cubism and tried their luck in less for- 
malistic styles, reverting even, at times, to Fauvism and to a kind 
of Post-Impressionism. It was then too that Picasso went through 
his Classicist period. But you were never tempted to adopt any of 
these more traditional styles? 

No. When I first came to Paris, I felt that Impressionism and 
Fauvism were both dead, and that Cubism was already moribund. 
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Only Dada seemed to me to be really alive. 

Had there been any Dadaists in Spain? 

Only a few poets, Alberti, Guillermo de Torre, and the Chilean 
poet Huidobro. 

Did you ever meet Garcia Lorca? 

No. We always missed each other, whether in Paris, Barcelona 
or Malaga. 

Who were your closest friends among the Surrealists? 

The painter André Masson, with whom I shared Gargallo’s studio, 
and the poets Robert Desnos and Paul Eluard. 


I. I REMEMBER right, Desnos also lived in that studio, at No. 45 
on Rue Blomet. I called for him there one evening, and we went 
and dined together in a nearby Creole bistro, and after that we 
went to the Bal Négre with a whole group of friends. 

Mir6é seemed quite surprised that we should ever have had any 
friends in common. It upset all his preconceived notions of me as an 
American journalist who was more interested in news than in art. 

So you knew Desnos? 

I translated some of his poems for transition. 

Ah, transition! C’était la belle époque! 

Desnos told me that he had discovered the Bal Négre. You had 
all been living next door to this little West Indian dance hall, and 
had never even noticed that the band there played exotic beguines. 
It was in 1927 or 1928, long before that kind of music had become 
popular. Most of the women at the Bal Négre were domestic ser- 
vants, and used to wear their native costume, with bandanas tied 
round their heads. It was all very colorful and unspoiled. Now that 
both Desnos and Eluard are dead, Masson remains, I suppose, your 
only close tie with the former Surrealist group. 

Yes, but I have many other friends in Paris. 

Do many of your Paris friends visit you in Spain? 

No, I spend most of my time in Majorca alone with my wife. I 
prefer to be alone, with nobody to disturb me when I work. 

You seem to be a veritable addict to work. 

Well, ’'m never satisfied with my achievements and am always 
interested only in the picture that I am actually painting. As soon 
as a picture is finished, it becomes something alien to me, no 
longer at all interesting. 

So your only interest, right now, is your assignment for UNESCO. 

Yes, for the time being, but it is already nearly completed, and 
soon I'll have something else to work on, some other interest . . . 

As we reached the end of the third and last of our talks, I must 
have unwittingly expressed my sense of relief, perhaps in an inde- 
cently audible sigh. But Miré was visibly even more relieved than 
I. When we parted, he had the air of a visiting Spanish business- 
man who had just been quizzed by an over-inquisitive reporter from 
a trade paper. He had done his duty, had avoided giving any unnec- 
essary information, and would be able to report the whole incident 
satisfactorily, on his return home, to his Chamber of Commerce. 
Later, as I went through my notes of our talks and prepared the 
final draft, it occurred to me that he had perhaps been interviewing 
me. One thing was clear: to those who fail to find a satisfactory 
explanation of Miré’s art in his actual works, no more explicit ver- 
bal explanation can ever be expected from the artist himself. Miro 
remains one of those artists to whom the magic of their own cre- 
ative activity poses no problems. They accept it as something that 
requires no discussion, no explanation. Their art is their only way 
of being articulate, as natural to them as speech is to most of us. 
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Composition (1933): collection Museum of Modern Art. This painting 
has been described by Alfred H. Barr, Jr.. as “remarkable in Miro’s art 
for its serenity and elegance.” It is one of the series of large works which 
signaled a new direction in Miré’s style in the early 1930’s. The forms 
are derived from the artist's experiments in collage: they retain all the 
sraphic power of that medium and yet take on a poetic suggestiveness 
from the atmospheric space and light in which they are set. Like many 
of Miré’s forms. they often have a double meaning, at once erotic and 
pastoral, symbolic presences and literal silhouettes. The style of this 
Composition became a decisive influence on the painting of the younger 
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interview with Joan Miro 


Had you previously studied art in Spain? 

Yes. in Barcelona. 

In what schools? 

In the Fine Arts Academy and in several private academies. 

What kind of instruction did you receive ? 

feademic, on the whole, but relatively free. 

| understand that there had long existed in Catalonia a real 
tradition of artistic nonconformity of which one sees the fruit in 
the work of the great Art Nouveau architect Antonio Gaudi. But 
had there been any outstanding modern artists in Catalonia? 

Vo. Most of the art there was rather mediocre. Once in a while 
an outstanding personality turned up, like Gaudi. But these were 
isolated cases, and there were no important schools or groups of 
artists in Barcelona, 

What was the stvle of vour earlier work ? 

Well, 1 suppose | followed the Paris Cubists rather closely. Then 
| discovered Dada. 

Were you ever a Dadaist ? 

Vo, | was too young, and too isolated. But T was in sympathy 
with them. 

When did you become a member of the Surrealist group? 

In 1925. 

Did you participate actively in any Surrealist demonstrations? 

I attended a few of their gatherings. such as their banquet in 
honor of the old poet Saint-Pol-Roux. who had come to Paris. from 
his retreat in Brittany. for the occasion. He seemed very bewildered 
among the Surrealists. But | used to spend only half the year in 
Paris, at that time, and always went back to Spain to spend the 
other six months in the country. 

Where did you live. when vou first came to Paris? 

I stayed at first in a hotel. near the Bourse. to which | had been 
recommended by friends in Barcelona. The owner had relatives 
there, and most of the customers were Catalan businessmen. Later 
! moved to the Rue Blomet, on the Left Bank. where 1 occupied the 
studio of the sculptor Gargallo. who also spent half the year in 
Spain. | used to share it with 


away. 


Indré Masson when Gargallo was 


Did you associate with Gertrude Stein and other American expa- 
triates. as Picasso did in those years? 

Vo. but I met several of them casually. 

Why did you feel particularly drawn toward the Surrealists? 

Painting had become a bit too restricted, in its style and subject 
matter, after the so-called heroic era of early Cubism. 

I suppose you knew Juan Gris. 

Yes. 1 was often in his studio in Boulogne, on the outskirts of 
Paris. 1 saw him the last time only a few days before his death. 

What do you think of his last works. those that were exhibited for 
the first time only recently 7 

I find them a bit frigid. 

Was Gris very enthusiastic about his work. when he died? 


Vo. he 


Cubists seemed to have lost their faith. in the early twenties. 


was very perplexed and discouraged. But most of the 
That was when former Cubists like Le Fauconnier. Metzinget 
ind Hayden abandoned Cubism and tried their luck in less  for- 
malistic styles, reverting even. at times. to Fauvism and to a kind 
of Post-Impressionism. It was then too that Picasso went through 
his Classicist period. But you were never tempted to adopt any of 
these more traditional styles? 

Vo. When I first came to Paris, I felt that Impressionism and 
Fauvism were both dead, and that Cubism was already moribund. 
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Only Dada seemed to me to be really alive. 
Had there been any Dadaists in Spain? 
Only a few poets. Alberti, Guillermo de Torre, and the Chilean 

poet Huidobro. 

Did you ever meet Garcia Lorca? 


Vo. We 


or Valaga. 


always missed each other. whether in Paris. Barcelona 


Who were your closest friends among the Surrealists? 
The painter André Masson, with whom I shared Gargallo’s studio, 


and the poets Robert Desnos and Paul Eluard. 


l, I REMEMBER right. Desnos also lived in that studio, at No. 45 
on Rue Blomet. I called for him there one evening. and we went 
and dined together in a nearby Creole bistro, and after that we 
went to the Bal Négre with a whole group of friends. 

Miré seemed quite surprised that we should ever have had any 
friends in common. It upset all his preconceived notions of me as an 
(\merican journalist who was more interested in news than in art. 

So you knew Desnos? 

I translated some of his poems for transition, 

fh. transition! Cétait la belle epoque J 

Desnos told me that he had discovered the Bal Négre. You had 
all been living next door to this littke West Indian dance hall. and 
had never even noticed that the band there played exotic beguines. 
It was in 1927 or 1928. long before that kind of musie had become 
popular. Most of the women at the Bal Négre were domestic  ser- 
vants. and used to wear their native costume. with bandanas tied 
round their heads. It was all very colorful and unspoiled. Now that 
both Desnos and Eluard are dead. Masson remains. | suppose. your 
only close tie with the former Surrealist group. 

Yes, but IT have many other friends in Paris. 

Do many of your Paris friends visit you in Spain? 

Vo. I spend most of my time in Majorca alone with my wife. 1 
prefer to be alone. with nobody to disturb me when I work. 

You seem to be a veritable addict to work. 

Well, 'm never satisfied with my achievements and am always 
interested only in the picture that 1 am actually painting. As soon 
as a picture is finished, it becomes something alien to me, no 
longer at all interesting. 

So your only interest. right now. is your assignment for UNESCO. 

Yes. for the time being, but it is already nearly completed, and 
soon [ll have something else to work on. some other interest 

As we reached the end of the third and last of our talks, 1 must 
have unwittingly expressed my sense of relief. perhaps in an inde- 
cently audible sigh. But Miré was visibly even more relieved than 
I. When we parted. he had the air of a visiting Spanish busines-- 
man who had just been quizzed by an over-inquisitive reporter trom 
a trade paper. He had done his duty. had avoided giving any unnec- 
essary information. and would be able to report the whole incident 
satisfactorily. on his return home. to his Chamber of Commeres 
Later. as [ went through my notes of our talks and prepared the 
final draft. it occurred to me that he had perhaps been interviewing 
me. One thing was clear: to those who fail to find a satisfactory 
explanation of Miré’s art in his actual works. no more explicit ver- 
bal explanation can ever be expected from the artist himself. Miro 
remains one of those artists to whom the magic of their own cre 
ative activity poses no problems. They accept it as something that 
requires no discussion. no explanation. Their art is their only way 


of being articulate. as natural to them as speech is to most of us 
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Jacob van Ruisdael, A Rough Sea. 
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PW reasures if oston Recent accessions at the 


Museum of Fine Arts represent an impressive series of coups for the city. 


| recent months, Boston’s Museum of Fine Arts has 
augmented its collections of European Art with a number of 
remarkable masterpieces. Earliest of the treasures is a twelfth- 
century Romanesque Madonna and Child from Lombardy, a 
polychromed stone sculpture which Dr. Hanns Swarzenski has 
not hesitated to describe as “unequaled in any public European 
or American collection.” 

The museum’s most notable recent coup is the acquisition of 
Il Rosso’s The Dead Christ with Angels, long thought to be 
lost, but which actually has been in the possession of the 
Spanish Bourbon family for more than a century. Scarcely 
less notable is the purchase of Jacob van Ruisdael’s A Rough 
Sea, previously in the Forster Collection in London. 


Il Rosso, The Dead Christ with Angels. 
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Morris Kantor, Synthetic Arrangement (1923) : 
at Zabriskie Gallery. 





MONTH IN REVIEW 


BY HILTON KRAMER 


Das Zabriskie Gallery has opened the season with an inter- 
esting exhibition called “A Decade of American Cubism. 
1913-23” (September 15—-October 6). Admittedly, the interest 
here is only partially a matter of artistic value. Much of the 
pleasure one derives from this exhibition is in having some light 
thrown on a period in American painting which is imperfectly 
known to the present generation and which, even in the official 
histories, is too hastily represented by a few isolated names. As 
an exhibition, it is not uniformly successful; some of the paint- 
ings in this collection need never have been removed from the 
dust. Yet, it is altogether salutary to see an exhibition under- 
taken with a sympathetic sense of history. Many people have 
come to regard the “past” in American art as something which 
reaches back only a couple of seasons; at best they regard 
everything preceding 1945 as a dark realm of prehistoric 
boredom. Notwithstanding its weaknesses, the Zabriskie show 
does much to clarify an earlier decade, namely, the ten-year 
period which followed fhe Armory Show. 

The unity of style which relates these paintings to each other 
is not really Cubist in any orthodox sense. “Cubism”’ is here the 
euphemism for all those modernist devices and aspirations which 
crowded into American art in the aftermath of the Fauvist and 
Cubist movements in France, the Futurists in Italy and the 
Expressionists in Germany. Among the notable canvases in the 
Zabriskie show there is a painting by Marsden Hartley—Paint- 
ing No. 48 (1913)—which is purely Germanic in inspiration. 
and a work by Max Weber—Rush Hour in New York (1915)— 
which is much closer to the art of the Futurists than to anything 
which came out of the Paris studios of the Cubists. The lovely 
Landscape (1913) by Morton L. Schamberg, from the collection 
of Walter Pach, is very much in the Pont-Aven manner of 
Gauguin and Emile Bernard. A water color by Abraham Walko- 
witz aspires to a kind of abstraction which Kandinsky later 
mastered—but again, it is scarcely Cubist at all. 

Still, this exhibition has not been misnamed, for Cubism pro- 
vided the matrix, if not always the explicit style, of nearly every 
one of these paintings. In the hands of its Parisian inventors, 
Cubism had concentrated into a single plastic concept the classi- 
cal structure of Cézanne and a sense of simultaneity which was 
equally dependent on twentieth-century ideas and the antira- 
tionalist forms of primitive art. It was a style which established 
its authority by the sheer force of its plastic and psychological 
power, providing, on the one hand, a structural vocabulary by 
which painting could assert its hegemony over the experience of 
a new era and, on the other, a confidence that its forms were 
themselves an authentic expression of this new period. 

Almost immediately, it became something else in American 
hands. Usually it was something duller, an art which lacked the 
hard, crystalline purity conferred on it by the French avant- 
garde. It proved to be just as vulnerable to easy sentiment as 
the more retrograde styles of the time. The truth is that the 
American vanguard painters of this period found themselves 
imprisoned in a paradox: their overt intention was to appropri- 
ate the radicalism of the new European art, yet their native 
impulse was to conserve this radicalism for the expression of a 
local emotion. The dialectic of radicalism and conservatism was 
not confined to America, of course; it was the standard paradox 
of the avant-garde everywhere. The difference was in the culture 
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which supported it. The thicker cultural texture of French 
artistic life, its longer and richer artistic tradition, made possible 
a more profound freedom within the limits of this paradox. 
Cézanne, the most conservative mind in nineteenth-century 
French painting, became the most conspicuous genius of its 
avant-garde; and Cubism, too, broke with the immediate past 
only to establish itself as heir to a tradition. 

American experience provided no comparable freedom. The 
radicalism of Paris and Munich might be converted into some- 
thing more conservative; it was not often that both its destruc- 
tive and its creative elements could be mastered in one stroke— 
and this, after all, was the magic formula by which every avant- 
garde in Europe has achieved its success. This may be one of 
the reasons why the best American pictures of the period were 
sometimes painted by artists who were relatively untouched by 
avant-garde ideas. Their very isolation from the advances of 
history seemed to provide a simulacrum of the freedom con- 
ferred by tradition elsewhere. Historically, they settled for less 
—sometimes for very little indeed; artistically, they often 
accomplished more. As Professor Milton W. Brown noted in his 
book on American Painting from the Armory Show to the 
Depression, the committed modernist in America seemed to suf- 
fer a fatal weakness, “the inability to understand extremism.” 
He comments further: “Whereas the French modernists, as 
pioneers, were constantly exploring and expanding the bound- 
aries of art with almost ferocious logic and disregard of all 
artistic dogmas, the Americans were even at the beginning 
applying brakes upon the development of modernism. The 
Americans missed to a great extent the destructive aspect of 
modernism as an angry revolt against established conceptions 
and were prone to accept its more constructive aspects as the 
basis for a new aesthetic.” 

The Zabriskie exhibition confirms these strictures in many 
instances, but it also includes some very interesting pictures. 
Hartley’s Painting No. 48, and the entire German period from 
which it comes, used to seem an anomoly in an oeuvre confined 
for the most part—over and above its eclecticism—to a more 
solid figurative style. But this painting is not really “abstract” 


Marsden Hartley, Painting No. 48 (1913) ; 
at Zabriskie Gallery. 
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Nicolas de Staél, View of Agrigento (1954) ; 
at Paul Rosenberg and Co. 


either; it is a kaleidoscopic arrangement of symbolic—but quite 
literal—forms. It may be that the large number of German 
Expressionist exhibitions to which we have lately been treated 
finally provides us with a context for this painting by Hartley. In 
any case, it looks very fresh and alive. 

Morris Kantor’s large canvas of 1923, Synthetic Arrangement, 
is another principal interest in this exhibition. Painted a decade 
after Cubism had reached its highest achievements in Paris, 
Kantor’s painting stands midway between the initial impulses 
of the movement abroad and the later, so-called “immaculate” 
school of architectural Cubism in the American painting of the 
twenties and thirties. Kantor’s painting is entirely lacking in 
that quality of ice-cold boredom which the latter group seemed 
to impose on every subject at hand. Appropriating a Cubist 
syntax, he takes up an American subject—the Manhattan city- 
scape of the early twenties—and effects an equation of subject 
and means with an astonishing plastic discretion. 

Other works, particularly those by Arnold Friedman, also do 
something to raise the interest of this exhibition beyond history 
and into painting proper, but for the most part it remains a 
document in American culture. 


es. paintings by the late Nicolas de Staél are cur- 
rently on view at Paul Rosenberg and Co. (October 6-November 
1). They are all drawn from the years 1953-54, a crucial and 
problematic period in the artist’s career. De Staél died in 1955 
at the age of forty-one, committing suicide in Antibes. He had 
already become one of the most successful and influential paint- 
ers in Europe. 


48 


In retrospect, De Staél’s death seems to close a period in the 
history of the School of Paris. He was one of the last European 
painters of international stature to commit himself so exclusively 
and irrevocably to a Parisian aesthetic and to derive so much 
strength from that commitment. What had become a weakness 
for many of his contemporaries remained a source of power to 
him. All those French qualities of chromatic opulence, painterly 
finesse and pictorial elegance, which in most hands (both in 
Paris and elsewhere) had already degenerated into a kind of 
exalted pastry-making, were still for De Staél the instruments 
for an authentic and original expression. No other painter of 
his generation (or of the generation younger than De Staél’s) 
has succeeded in taking a stand on this ground, once the sine 
qua non of French painting, with comparable effect. Compared 
with De Staél’s achievement, Dubuffet’s brutalism is merely an 
escape into nasty fantasy, and Tal Coat’s, with all its exquisite 
serenity, a little removed from reality. 

De Staél had already established his reputation and influence 
as an abstract painter when in 1952-53 he turned his attention 
to a figurative style which yet retained the plastic force of his 
earlier work. This turning away from abstraction caused much 
consternation in some quarters. There were critics who felt their 
warnings were vindicated by the artist’s suicide in 1955. Having 
“betrayed” abstraction, the theory goes, De Staél could not face 
the dishonor of his figurative paintings. This theory strikes me 
as malicious nonsense. It may be good ideology, but it is bad 
art criticism. It overlooks completely the very explicit plastic 
continuity between De Staél’s earlier and later works; it passes 
over the illusionistic resources of his most abstract paintings and 
is apparently blind to the sheer pictorial accomplishment of the 





Nicolas de Staél, Sea and Clouds (1953) ; 
at Paul Rosenberg and Co. 


best of his figurative works. There is every reason to believe 
that De Staél was a tortured and suffering personality, and as 
he was an artist of the greatest seriousness, that his art occupied 
a crucial place in his personal crisis. But to translate the com- 
plexities of a personal agony into the black-and-white categories 
of critical polemic falsifies a human tragedy while telling us 
nothing of the art in question. 

By focusing squarely on the paintings of 1953-54, the Rosen- 
berg exhibition gives the lie to speculation about a decline in 
De Staél’s powers. The best pictures here are the equal (or 
better) of anything he accomplished earlier. Taken as a whole, 
the exhibition discloses an artistic personality in which the 
union of intelligence and sensuality is held together in a taut, 
delicate balance, vulnerable at any moment to the force of logic 
or the urgencies of feeling. This is another way of restating 
the fact that De Staél was Parisian to the end—victoriously so. 

Landscape and still life were De Staél’s preoccupations in this 
period, and it is the landscapes which come off with special 
force. De Staél has a remarkable affinity for the vastnesses of 
land, sea and sky, for natural distances emptied of all the 
ameliorating elements which tend to domesticate landscape 
space and make of it something as cozy as a living room. In 
the creation of pictorial space, his particular gift was for trans- 
forming this vastness into an image which has the immediacy 
of a physical fact. The traditional method of applying hundreds 
of brush-laden touches of pigment to the canvas would not do 
for this task; what was needed was not a method for marking 
off every intermediary measure o!: feeling—a task for which the 
brush stroke is justly celebrated—but a means whereby the 
immediacy of this pictorial distance could be conveyed straight- 
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away as an undiminished plastic experience. Hence the use of 
the palette knife and trowel in these paintings. It was not a 
radical method—Goya had used the palette knife for much the 
same reason in A City on a Rock, a painting which hangs in the 
Metropolitan Museum—but it provided De Staél with the exact 
instrument for his most compelling image. It was not invoked, 
as it has often been in recent American painting, as a weapon 
against taste. Its legitimacy had long been established in Paris, 
and De Staél himself used it with an agility and finesse which 
in no way violated French standards of painterly decorum. 

Where this method sometimes failed him was in the still-life 
subjects. The one subject which I usually cannot abide in De 
Staél’s figurative painting is the bouquet of flowers set in a vase 
on the table. In such a cramped and niggling space the thick 
slabs of pigment confer a monumentality on simple objects 
which is oppressive when not simply corny. The only exception 
to this judgment I have seen is the painting called Poppies in 
the current show. It is painted for the most part in ocher- and 
purplish-grays, with brilliant touches of red in the flowers, and 
this subtle configuration of close-valued gray tones “opens” the 
picture spatially with extraordinary effect. It is an odd and 
interesting painting. De Staél’s more conventional success with 
a still-life subject is better represented by Five Bottles, which 
is painted entirely with the brush and admits the eye to a more 
gently modulated composition. Here too, however, the pictorial 
success of the painting derives from the shrewd deployment of 
close-valued planes. 

The landscapes are still the major interest of this exhibition. 
They range from the coloristic opulence of the View of Agrigen- 
to—reds, orange-reds, yellow, ocher, purple and white—to the 
Turneresque Sea and Clouds. In the first, the forms laid on by 
the palette knife have a graphic expressiveness, a weight which 
is both physical and poetic, and each color is a splendid jewel 
of light. As a painting it is shamelessly brilliant and somewhat 
titillating, and yet it strikes one as the work of an ascetic mind. 
The Sea and Clouds, on the other hand, is a dreamier image, 
a freer evocation of a natural phenomenon which even in 
reality has all the attributes of a pictorial fantasy. All in all, 
the landscapes in particular and the exhibition at large sustain 
our high estimate of De Staél’s place in modern painting—his 
uniqueness, in fact, in the painting of the last decade—and 
bring home to us again the tragedy of his early death. 


A. a pendant to the retrospective exhibition of Arthur G. Dove* 
now at the Whitney Museum, the Downtown Gallery is showing 
a collection of Dove’s water-color sketches (September 29-Octo- 
ber 11). A few works from the artist’s early years are included, 
but the bulk of the current show is given over to a selection of 
papers, never before exhibited, from the period 1937-42 when 
Dove lived in Centerport, Long Island. There is plenty here to 
enhance a revival of interest in Dove, for these pages from his 
late sketchbooks are crowded with the sensitive notations of 
light-and-landscape motifs which had always been the subject of 
his painting. Some are better than others, of course. There is a 
hardening of the image in a number of these water colors which 
reflects a touch of that corny American abstraction of the 1930's 
—second-hand emotions of a kind which Dove successfully 
avoided in his early and middle years. By and large, however, 
the exhibition sustains Dove in a new eminence, and should be 
taken as a further documentation of a career now reviewed in 
full at the Whitney. 

*For a critical discussion of Dove’s oeuvre, see Martin W. Ray’s 
article, “Arthur G. Dove: The Boldest . . . Pioneer,” in the September 
number. The article includes a generous selection of illustrations in 
color and black-and-white. 
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Margaret Breuning: 


Water colors by Eliot Elisofon at Dur- 
lacher’s .. . Hy Cohen at ACA .. . Harry 


Engel as Krasner . . . retrospective of 
Will Barnet . . . Nora Drapce at Bar- 
zansky ... 


A croup of water colors by Eliot Elisofon, carried 
out in India ink and color washes, possess an 
elusive charm that is difficult to define; they form 
a distinctive and distinguished exhibition. The 
majority of the papers are flower pieces—and if 
anyone considers that this fact implies they are 
either Victorian or botanical, he is greatly in 
error. The sensitive perception of the artist has 
seized in each instance upon a few essentials of 
form or some salient gesture of growth and 
through them revealed exactly the character of 
his subjects. He achieves his ends with the great- 
est economy of means: a thrusting stalk or curv- 
ing stem with a discreet wash of pellucid color 
—and the flower achieves substance and vitality. 
Among the ingratiating papers are the delicate 
arabesque of freesias drooping from a bowl, a 
cluster of up-springing fireweed, and a many- 
petaled opulence of white peonies with their 
fringe of reticulated leaves. None of these flower 
subjects look “arranged,” but seem through some 
inner compulsion to fall into natural poses. Every- 
one knows that California flowers are outsize 
compared with ours, yet the dimensions of Colum- 
bines are astonishing; however, they retain their 
familiar contours and swaying fragility. It is 
surprising that anyone can find any artistic inter- 
est in the dim, gaunt eucalyptus tree, but a 
cluster of its foliage shown here makes a hand- 
some design. Outstanding are Summer Bouquet 
and California Bouquet, in rich variety of colors 
and textures, not so much held into formal 
rhythmic patterning as somehow springing from 
an inner melody. Other papers include two land- 
scapes of fusing veils of atmosphere. (Durlacher, 
Sept. 30-Oct. 25.) 


Recent paintings by Hy Cohen display the 
vitality that has always marked his work, reflect- 
ing his absorption in it. His gift for spatial design 
is always apparent; his figures not only exist in 
space, but actually create it about them. In The 
Pool, two figures seated beside the pool and a 












third glimpsed climbing out of it, the round 
at which the man and girl are seated, the 
umbrella above them—all are disposed jg , 
plenitude of space, yet there is nowhere an empty 
unrelated area on the canvas. The color patter 
of this painting, varied hues of blue of water ay 
sky and sharp accent of costume hues, enhanea 
the framework of the design. An especially inte. 
esting example of this particular gift is shown), 
A Room in Paris, in which there is seated ; 
woman at a table, with back to the viewer, The, 
is an actual superabundance of detail in jj 
painting, but it is all skillfully subdued to 4, 
totality of design. Canvases especially noted y 
Rainy Night, buildings enveloped in moist atm. 
phere with a few dim reflections on facades ay 
wet streets, and Interior with Figure, in which 
the heap of clothes on a chair, the girl bending 
down and the mirrored reflection, all carefulh 
delineated, take their place in a harmonious unity 
(ACA, Sept. 29-Oct. 18.) 












A. EXHIBITION of paintings by Harry Engel cq. 
tains such diversity of handling and variety 9 
subject matter that it seems his virtuosity, whik 
producing many striking effects, has scarey 
revealed a personal, characteristic expressin 
Among figure pieces is Saul, a seated figuy 
impeccably modeled with careful adjustment ¢ 
bodily articulations and flow of planes, achieving 
the effect of a symbol of sinister power. Ther 
are two versions of Caesar, one monumental 
regal robes, filling the greater part of an immeng 
canvas, the head curiously represented like , 
marble relief. The other version of Caesar po 
sesses the same regal pose and outside prope. 
tions with a glimpse of Rome above and a fom 
of legionaries at his feet. Another classic subjec, 
Atticus Mentor, is a painting that secures the effed 
of ivory reliefs. The charm of the pervading clex 
yellow in Roman Pet Shop is a contrast to thee 
plosive red color and vehemence of motion it 
Climax. Another dramatic theme is Capri, is 
sheer immensity of towering cliff plunging dow 
into fathomless depths. Canal: Venice assemble 
nostalgic details, hardly descriptive, yet hight 
evocative. Although St. Mark’s fails to suggest is 
character, Aspect: Rome, a downward glimpe 
of colorful congeries of buildings, is highh 
effective. (Krasner, Oct. 20-Nov. 8.) 



































A FIFTEEN-YEAR retrospective exhibition of Wil 
Barnet’s paintings impresses one with the cm 
tinuity and intensity of his artistic aims, howev 
much his technical methods alter. The late ca 














Eliot Elisofon, Maine Bouquet; 
at Durlacher Gallery. 


Will Barnet, Janus and White Vertebrae: 
at Krasner Gallery. 
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wses in this showing seem to reveal an enrich- 
meat of his art, a fulfillment of his latent powers. 
The early paintings, familiar to many of us— 
domestic scenes, tender interpretations of a child’s 
world—already contain a germ of the significance 
yhich is now developed in unmistakable terms. 
In his work of the late forties and fifties one can 

ive a widening of visual and mental horizons 
in the expanding phases of activity presented. 
Awakening (1949) marks a suspension of his 
yeustomed approach to design, like the caesura 
in a poetic line; this phase of his expression 
reflects his study of African art, of Surrealism, 
of our own primitives. It was a phase never 
repeated, but from which he assimilated lessons 
for his native talents as he turned to varied forms 
of abstract idiom. These influences appear in the 
complexity of The Figure, in which Barnet’s usual 
suppression of background devices intensifies the 
form—so that it becomes part of the fabric of the 
design. A striking example of the artist’s ability 
to resolve apparently discordant elements into a 
synthesis of a harmonious idea is Janus and 
White Vertebrae. When he turns to representa- 
tional work, as in Baltic Madonna, he demon- 
srates a brilliant draftsmanship and power of 
formal organization. (Krasner, Sept. 29-Oct. 18.) 


fons Drarce, a native of Latvia, trained in the 
at schools of Riga and other European capitals, 
reveals in her current exhibition of paintings a 
background of sound, traditional craftsmanship. 
In an early painting, Fishermen of the Baltic, the 
figures are admirably modeled and placed in 
eflective spatial relevance against a background 
of dark sea. Forced to flee as the Communists 
invaded Latvia, she eventually reached America, 
and now as an American citizen lives and teaches 
in the Midwest. Her later work, a response to her 
new environment and its way of life, presents 
greater freedom of imaginative design with no 
sacrifice of sound structure. Autumn fills a canvas 
with a closely woven tapestry of colorful planes. 
Moon shows an enormous luminous orb set 
against a paler sky, creating a mystic vision. 
Other outstanding canvases are Still Life in Yel- 
low and Black, The Lake and the handsome 
Roses, a free-flowing design of the opulent, color- 
ful heads spreading through the canvas. Com- 


} positions for a Refugee Cycle, carried out in 


gouache, form an unusual group representing 
scenes of flight and rest on the way, drawn from 
the artist's own experiences. These memories are 
recast in pictorial terms that impart inescapable 
vividness. (Barzansky, Sept. 29-Oct. 12.) 


Nora Drapce, Rest on the Way; 
at Barzansky Gallery. 
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Gabor Peterdi, Blizzard I; 
at Borgenicht Gallery. 


IN THE GALLERIES 


Gabor Peterdi: Nature in action is the theme on 
which Peterdi concentrates in his recent paintings, 
a nature not seen in terms of specific or even 
generalized places, but through its activity in the 
form of storms, of violent winds and rains and 
blizzards, or of a sea in turmoil. The strokes of 
his brush run uniformly together, shifting direc- 
tion and color almost imperceptibly in graded 
transitions from pink to blue to gray, as in The 
Storm I, which is composed entirely of these swift, 
light diagonal strokes traversed by a few sharp, 
stabbing lines of black. There is no resolution of 
the separate units into larger stable forms; the 
whole canvas is filled with light and motion. Yet 
so intimately and perceptively does the artist 
know his subject that he conveys most acutely 
the physical sensation of the particular turbulence 
with which he deals. In Blizzard one is confronted 
with a furious tangle of slashing arcs; in Foaming 
Sea one is drawn almost beneath the waves 
formed by a downpouring of feathery curved 
strokes. A small painting, Haze, offers a more 
tranquil vision of a landscape bathed in misty 
freshness as after the clearing of a storm. (Bor- 
genicht, Oct. 7-26.) —M.S. 


Walter Plate: This is the second one-man show 
by a young painter who has also shown in impor- 
tant national exhibitions. Plate’s forte is color; 
his themes are all derived from different color 
relationships. His forms are now breaking away 
from the sharply defined edges which formerly 
characterized his collages and collage-like oils 
in order to explore a more delicate distinction of 
tone. The current exhibition is impressive for the 
consistently high quality of his exploration, which 


has yielded works of an extremely subtle painter- 
liness and finesse. One series particularly strikes 
a successful note: composed primarily in whites 
and developed in both collage and oils, it vindi- 
cates the artist’s attempt to create nearly as 
great a range of values in the oil medium as can 
be realized in the textural differences of pasted 
materials. Still, the high point of excitement in 
this exhibition is the group of hot-keyed paint- 
ings which seem to generate and control their 
own temperature. Where these works fail is in 
their inability as yet to command the luminosity 
which they promise but do not fulfill. (Stable, 
Sept. 29-Oct. 18.) —B.B. 


Xanti Schawinsky: The question of total design 
is raised in the press-agentry around Schawinsky’s 
work; one assumes that he assents to such a 
concept. Out of these explorations of color and 
movement, it is said, will come a “healthy merger” 
of painting and architecture. This “aesthetic ex- 
pression” will serve “as a wall.” Expressions be- 
yond design have served as walls—one thinks of 
Goya’s dining-room mural and realizes what a 
time of famine it will be, for architects as well as 
their clients, when realized paintings are dis- 
placed by this sort of design. For the works re- 
main essays in color and movement with a some- 
what pedagogic quality, so often must they per- 
form the same design with a slightly different 
movement. And the color, in the “color forces” 
at the Bodley and in the drawings with crayon 
at Wittenborn, is pretty banal. The real strength 
is in an elegant sense of movement, especially in 
the drawings shown at Wittenborn—dark ink 
blotted and trailed over vertical or horizontal 


lengths of soft paper—and in the black and white 
vertical oil at Bodley. As for the Dance Paintings, 
at Bodley, the inference is that Schawinsky’s eye: 
are in his feet. (Bodley, Oct. 6-18; Wittenbon, 
Oct. 6-18.) —A.V. 


Iaroslavy Serpan: The artist identifies each 
painting by a string of letters selected from th 
alphabet at random in order to avoid any possible 
associations deriving from titles. It is not likely, 
in any case, that one would assume these canvasé 
to be any particular thing other than pleasing o 
even beautiful moments on the wall space which 
they decorate. Each surface is worked over to 
delectable perfection of shimmering lights and ter 
tural subtleties, usually within the uniformity of? 
single color with its-own light-dark modulation. 
Against this the artist draws with his brush # 


thicket of minuscule lines and curlicues in black, } 


edged with light, forming a concentration o 
delicate strokes which radiate outward in lacy 
spatterings. The background colors are a deep 
red-violet, a murky gray-black, an electric yellow, 
or an off white worked over with feathery stroke 
of pure white, always with the black sprays @ 
non-calligraphic line. These are frothy conco 
tions, straight from the Paris “cuisine” at it 
most proficient. (Kootz, Oct. 21-Nov. 8.)—M5. 


Brie Taylor: The immediate impact of thet 
large abstractions comes from their fine sense a 
color and their use of undulant and foliate form 
floating in milky space, as in The Game Set with 
its luminous grays, oranges and blues, or mergilé 
together into the indefinite haze of Indian Garde 
with its warm oranges, beiges, pinks and 
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The artist maintains an admirable variety of form, 
-orous drawing and nuances of color in both 
his oils and the smaller water colors in this 
qhibition of a generally exciting and vigorous 
talent. (Avant-Garde, Sept. 30-Oct. 25.)—J.R.M. 


David Shapiro: A landscape in miniature, with 
trees like leaves, though painted large, is seen 
through a single color filter, which somehow 
excepted the little white monopoly-board houses. 
The color is usually orange or yellow, the air 
broken into shapes that are extensions of the 
black intersecting lines that quilt everything 
below. Hazy Day, however, leaves out the line, 
and locates a clump of buildings in a yellow- 
orange field by color alone. And among the re- 
jigious subjects, there is a fine portrait, Reb 
Yankle, brown, red-rust, blue-black and white, in 
which line is used where it naturally occurs, and 
in combination with broad forms, rather than for 
a purpose extraneous to the essentially realistic 
ambiance of the work. (Milch, Oct. 6-25.) —A.V. 


Philadelphia Abstract Artists: A Philadelphia 
adjunct of the New York School is represented 
by nine young painters working more or less 
in an Abstract Expressionist mode. Mitchell Wag- 
man scumbles paint on his canvas to a uniform 
density, fusing his bright colors to create an 
impenetrable fagade. Sam Greenberg builds his 
paintings of loose, semitransparent strokes which 
float out in gauzy gray billows interspersed with 
blades of red and blue, while Charles Bechtle uses 
sandy tones to make a two-dimensional labyrinth 
of interlocking flat shapes. Jane Piper extracts 
from the still-life model arrangements of light 
colored dots and patches which cluster on back- 
grounds of white in bright and precise small 
paintings. Other exhibitors are Mike Ciliberti, 
Quita Brodhead, Fran Lachman, Doris Staffel, Itz- 
hak Sankowsky. (Parma, Sept. 30-Oct. 18.) —M.S. 


Drawings and Water Colors: Three artists, 
one a sculptor, exhibit a number of summer scenes 
and imaginative studies. David Levine’s sharp and 
concise studies of the beach at Coney Island— 
the bright colors of umbrellas and bathing suits, 
the low flat horizon, the relaxed masses of monu- 
mental women—have a summer charm and idle- 
ness underscored by a touch of irony. Seymour 
Remenick’s landscape studies of the Schuylkill 
River area, with its clouded greenery, its spires 
and bridge, present the scene with a soft and 
gentle mistiness. Robert White, a sculptor, ex- 
hibits a series of energetic drawings that have 
something of Delacroix in their violent action and 
dramatic subject-matter, the most striking of 
which is the struggling figure of a man pitted 
against a lion. (Davis, Sept. 25-Oct. 18.)—J.R.M. 


Michel Thompson: Most of Thompson’s paint- 
ings are of people on the streets and subways of 
Paris, and they are actually drawn with the 
brush rather than painted. His drawing is fluent 
and graceful and apt in matters of stance, pos- 
ture and gesture, almost to the point of caricature. 
The canvas is left bare or washed over very light- 
ly, and the drawing is so deft and light that 
even the densest crowd has a quality of insub- 
stantiality, made up of weightless reflections of 
actual people. More recently he has turned to 

dscape and to mechanized city-scenes, such 
as The Metro, which is the most dramatic in com- 
Position of any of his works, with the strong arcs 
of the tracks emerging from a network of lines. 
Several of the newest landscapes, which have a 
Pleasant spaciousness to them, are devoid of line 
entirely and composed solely of sparely used color 
indicating a change in the direction of his 
work, if not in its temperament. (Bianchini, Oct. 


6-Nov. 1.)—M.S. 


Early Frescoes: It is not often that a gallery 
mounts an exhibition of frescoes, and it is rare 


indeed that two reliably authenticated Giottos 
may be seen by the New York gallery-goer. The 
show numbers just five items, but these items offer 
a compact slice of art history as well as an oppor- 
tunity to study fresco techniques much more 
closely than is usually possible in the original 
setting. The Flying Angels, the two Giotto frescoes, 
are fragments of a larger fresco, thought perhaps 
to have originated in St. Croce. They are seen in 
profile with outstretched arm, the head and 
shoulders being carefully formed and modeled 
while the gown terminates vaguely in a deep blue 
sky in the manner of other Giotto angels. It is 
interesting to contrast these angels in their new- 
found plasticity with the two frescoes of St. An- 
thony and St. Catherine done in Avignon at a 
slightly later date, which still, in their stylized 
flatness and attenuation, belong to the Gothic 
period, despite a crude attempt at perspec- 
tive in the upper borders. Although Simone 
Martini and other Sienese artists were in Avignon 
at the time, these frescoes appear to be the work 
of a decidedly provincial and unsophisticated 
artist, and they also seem to have suffered by 
the later addition of dark lines clumsily outlining 
the heads and hands of the saints. The fifth work 
is the only known fresco still in existence from the 
hand of Francesco di Giorgio, a Sienese painter 
of the late fifteenth century. The figure, in high 
Renaissance style, is a personification of fidelity, 
characterized by grace and elegance despite the 
awkward handling of the feet which rest on the 
dog Fides. (Duveen, Sept. 1-Oct. 30.) —M.S. 


Angelo Savelli: Although the artist exhibited 
his graphic works in New York two years ago, 
this is his first major exhibition, here, of oils. 
His large abstractions are characterized by a 
thematic repetition of a cross axis from which 
sprout, up and down, writhing flamelike and 
intricate forms of generally beautiful color. His 
most striking works are the handsome Number 2, 
with its warm, soft oranges and rose-pinks reach- 
ing out into areas of pale spring greens, and the 
large horizontal composition of dense blacks laced 
with red flames. In all of the work he manages to 
maintain a sense of freedom, vigor and authorita- 
tive control. (Castelli, Sept. 30-Oct.18.)—J.R.M. 


Saul Baizerman: Organized at the Institute of 
Contemporary Arts in Boston by director Thomas 
M. Messer, this retrospective showing of sculp- 
tures and reliefs, in the hammered-metal tech- 
nique which Baizerman made his own, brings 
together what one takes to be the finest ex- 
pressions of his art—the softly formed, poetic 
heads (Le Printemps, Tucson Mountain), the 
gentle, but unabashedly sensual nudes (Venus in 
Repose). Though at times he seemed to falter, as 
in The Night or in Aurora, creating a figure too 
large and unsustained in its sculptural interest, 
Baizerman was more often capable of informing 
the monumental with a particular dignity and 
effectiveness. His Appassionata is perhaps one of 
his most commanding works, a nude torso seen 
from the back, firmly and powerfully executed, 
yet varied and sensitive in its surfaces. (World 
House, Sept. 16-Oct. 25.) —J.R.M. 


Frederick Franck: The artist recently visited 
Dr. Albert Schweitzer in French Equatorial 
Africa, and an important part of this exhibition 
is the record of the trip made in a series of 
drawings—the long lines of patients, the face-to- 
face confrontation with a leper, the studies of 
Schweitzer himself—straightforward, but moving 
in their simplicity. In his largest paintings Franck 
concerns himself with the figure absorbed in 
light, three nudes enveloped by a dazzling light 
blue, a reclining nude, more color than flesh, 
suspended on a field of white, and another re- 
clining nude, earthbound and earth-colored, whose 
mountainous and cumbersome form becomes, quite 
literally, a landscape. Most of the paintings are 
calmly horizontal, studies in light and color rather 


School of Avignon, St. Catherine; 
at Duveen Brothers. 


Angelo Savelli, Untitled Oil: 
at Castelli Gallery. 


Saul Baizerman, Ceres; 
at World House. 



















Adaline Kent, Star; 
at Parsons Gallery. 


































Hedda Sterne, Queens I; 
at Parsons Gallery. 








Louis Guglielmi, Interior and Facade; 
at Nordness Gallery. 














Frank Eifert, Untitled Oil; 


at Pietrantonio Gallery. 














than in provocative relationships between forms 
(still-life objects are strung out evenly in rows) 
or in spatial complexities. The most agitated of 
these works is Dune Wind, in which the dark 
limbs of trees bent by the wind are in sharp 
silhouette against buff patches of ground. (Pas- 
sedoit, Sept. 30-Nov. 1.)—ML.S. 


Adaline Kent: Compounded in the sculptures of 
Adaline Kent are many different elements brought 
together from far distances, both of time and 
place. One is reminded not of specific predeces- 
sors, but generally of many things such as Grecian 
urns, Tarascan figures, Polynesian carvings, Pre- 
Columbian vessels, the mysteries of the dolmens 
and the Easter Island sculptures, African sculp- 
ture and early Gothic portal figures, as well as 
naturally occurring forms such as rock formations, 
bones and trees. This is not to say that her sculp- 
tures are eclectic, for they are highly personal in 
their evolution and appearance, but they are clear- 
ly the work of a sensibility which has responded 
deeply to the phenomena of the world about her 
more than of an intellect seeking its projection in 
space. 

This exhibition, which is a memorial to the 
sculptress who died two years ago, brings together 
many pieces from the last decade, along with 
isolated examples from the preceding years. The 
multiplicity of her images is apparent already, 
perhaps even accidentally, in the earliest piece in 
the show, a brass done in 1927 of a bird on a 
tree trunk, which is also, from a side view, like a 
young girl with her arms raised. The same com- 
plexity persists, much less obviously, throughout 
her work, for each sculpture implies many things 
without being any one thing itself other than a 
strong and provocative form. Thus one sees at 
once a tree and a star or a vase and a volcano, an 
urn and a figure, a shell and a citadel, and even 
such approximations are drastic simplifications. 
With her materials, which were chiefly terra cotta 
and a cement-like substance called Hydrocal, she 
sought out forms which would convey something 
of all that she had seen and knew and which 
would also have an independent existence as 
newly created presences. (Parsons, Sept. 22-Oct. 
11.)—M.S. 


Hedda Sterne: Two years ago Hedda Sterne 
traveled by car across the United States and to 
Alaska, and she still speaks with an enthusiasm 
tinged with awe of the grandeur and beauty of 
the scenery she discovered while on this trip. 
This experience makes itself felt in the larger of 
her recent paintings, notably in her grandiose 
Nebraska (the titles are not intended to be 
literally applicable) , a horizontal painting measur- 
ing roughly five by nine feet in which she creates 
a blue-gray and violet vastness which expands out- 
ward and is simultaneously pulled inward toward 
a central vacuum. A single motion, like a great 
encompassing arm, swirls slowly around the 
canvas, not resting on one plane, but moving 
forward and backward as it encircles. The com- 
bination of oil and wax which she has recently 
adopted makes possible the multilayering of many 
transparencies which gives the painting its myste- 
rious, fathomless depths as well as its shim- 
mering surface. In looking at these paintings one 
tends to equate them with physical sensation; for 
example, in Utah the two sweeping intersecting 
arcs cutting through the black and purple dark- 
ness suggest moving swiftly through the night on 
roads illumined momentarily with a flash of light. 

Other paintings are more closely related to her 
previous work which dealt primarily with the city, 
for they are concerned with distances traversed by 
roads and bridges, again with the tension between 
receding and approaching movements, between 
vast, expanding spaces and engulfing nearness. 
Strangely, for she is not a native American, Miss 
Sterne has succeeded in pioneering an art that is 
both new and wholly indigenous. (Parsons, Oct. 
13 Nov. 1.)-——MLS. 














Louis Guglielmi Memorial: A number of mu 
seums and private collectors have contributed 
paintings for this memorial to an American artig 
who died in 1956 at the age of fifty. Spanning ag 
it does twenty-six years of his work, it js a 
comprehensive picture of his career, and a para. 
digm of the influences that have been felt in 
American painting from the thirties through the 
mid-fifties—granting always that those influences 
are here expressed by a cautious, draftsmanlike 
sensibility, one which maintained a certain jndj. 


aring int 
vidual restraint, and which reluctantly recognized, [ybich a 
if at all, the expressive force of the paint itself, Bock and 
The 1930 23rd Street Church, a view of a spire Pyndulating 
and a vacant-eyed facade from an opposite win. [ments al 
dow, suggests Italian Surrealism in the still, time. beauty of 
defying quality of the interior against the bright interesting 
white and blue beyond. The Persistent Sea (1935) 
makes buildings immaterial, shows the invasion n La 
by nature of a Victorian décor. A series of city. ccomplis] 
scapes of the thirties express compassion for old uve abou 
women and children in industrial settings. In the builds 
forties, the figure, earlier aware of its meaning [sdves to « 
as protest, becomes abstractly bright-planed. In G.oular s 
the fifties, geometrical abstractions such as In od shove 
terior and Facade No. 2 are brought about with [yaiye Lar 
the sense of deliberated assurance that identifies Bysinal te 
all of the painter's work. The last, unfinished fib Jine 
work, called Lady with Bricks, recalls something pastelled, 
of the meaning of the earlier figurative works, jaunty ar 
although the bending figure is inevitably alone, is played 
faced with the fact of an insurmountable task Byctiye pa 
Every painting is a considered accomplishment; nergy, th 
though the spirit was not an innovating one, it §(Mills C 


was consistently reflective. (Nordness, Oct. 13-Nov. 
1.)—A.V. 





Jorge Elliott: A Chilean man of letters, Elliott 
is at present teaching literature at the University 
of Wisconsin—which does not prevent him from 
also pursuing a painting career. Nor are his paint- 
ings merely those of a dilettante; they are seriously 
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committed works whose somber tones and omi ments of 
nous forms generate a sense of mystery and and brig 
malaise. A huge shuddering peak looms high Band shag 
above a dimly illumined burial ground in Cam. §way to 2 
posanto; in The Port of Iquique the ghostly out- the land 
lines of ships are discernible on black water in Jsome ext 
the shadow of a helmet-shaped mountain. The @artist loo 
rather dismal Visit portrays three melancholy clearly. 


figures in a gray interior, while other paintings 
not available for review deal with further aspects 
of the Chilean landscape and with religious festi- 
vals and ceremonies. (Sudamericana, Sept. 16 


Oct. 4.)—M.S. 
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Frank Ejifert: The world of these paintings is Jthan obs 
eerie and brooding; roughhewn castles of mono tern ther 
lithic rock rise from strangely calm and trans #Maria B 
parent waters. At times, these structures have @ §profile, t! 
figurative connotation as of giant creatures froma Hhgure, bh 
into an immovable and clumsy embrace. Lumi #fthe trio 
nously and carefully painted, untitled, Eifer!s jin delics 
work has about it a sense of unearthly stillnes §(Bodley, 





and of the disappearance of some forgotten race. 





One’s immediate associations are of Easter Island §Gladys 
and the enigmatic structures of Stonehenge. Poding | 
(Pietrantonio, Oct. 5-31.) —J.R.M. lit, stri¢ 

hite-fa 
Robert Kiley: Broad bands of color lie restfully HPody. 7 
on the picture plane in abstractions which sug yclops, 
gest the coastal landscape without insisting @ @*% que 
the resemblance. In No. 11-58 the deep-purple pevel of 
foreground is topped by thin interlocking strips of Prince. 





#Pessimis 


D rophec 


brown, white, blue and black, and the uppé 
portion of the canvas is green, lightly brushed 
with brown, the whole being severely horizon 

like the banded backdrops of Ottonian man 
scripts. The more recent paintings are increasingly 
spare, and the latest, No. 17-58, leaves thret 
fourths of the canvas white, set off against seve 

narrow lines of color culminating in a i 
washed area of tawny brown. Despite the 
severity and their non-energetic quality, these a 
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ative paintings which deny nonobjectivism 
+ the same time that they approach it. (Meltzer, 
det. 20-Nov. 1.)—MLS. 


ida Morris: In her first one-man show, this 
ung Oregon sculptor proves herself an artist 
(sanding. The titles of her bronzes, Sail Figure, 
Fisherman's Dance, Sea Swirl, suggest the feeling 
that her sculptures convey. There is a wonderful 
esse of taut movement, of pulsing life, of figures 
garing into space, especially in Keening Bird, in 
hich a stringy, skeleton-like figure, all long 
ck and long legs, stretches up in a tense, 
undulating curve. The irregular texture of the 
nts and metals, the variety of color and the 
eauty of shape give an expressive force to this 
interesting work. (Barone, Sept. 8-Oct. 7.) —H.M. 





















Lazansky: A characteristic shape in these 
complished nonobjective paintings is a sharp 
uve about half an inch wide. Using this, Lazan- 
builds a whirling mass that eddies out of still 
dges to center in the canvas; or he sets almost 
gular swirls of black, red and blue against 
red above and white below to create an ominously 
active Landscape. There are quieter modes, in less 
priginal terms: in the vertical painting Blue Dawn, 
the line is gracefully delicate and the palette 
pastelled, and in Mass in C Minor, an almost 
jaunty arrangement of bright, hard-edged shapes 
is played against a white ground. It is to the more 
ive paintings, however, with their centrifugal 
ergy, that one looks for the source of .expansion. 
(Mills College, Oct. 1-31.)—A.V. 


Dorothy Ivens: The most recent paintings by 
this Canadian-born artist are soft landscapes of 
gently rolling meadows bounded by a fence or 
backed by a stand of what look to be fruit trees 
in the green season. In her earlier work she 
confined herself to the tabletop still life, exercising 
her sense of design in line and color on arrange- 
ments of fruit, wine bottles, glasses, playing cards 
ad bright bouquets. The rather inert impasto 
nd shaggy black outline of these still lifes give 
way to a gentler, more rhythmic composition in 
the landscapes, and although these too bow to 
some exterior demand, one feels that here the 
artist looked at her subject and saw herself more 
early. (Bodley, Oct. 13-25.)—A.V. 


bé: A Brazilian fresco-painter shows water 
‘olors and ink drawings, many of them based on 
olklore. A frieze of natives, like elongated Ve- 
nuses, black ink on white paper, is decoratively 
ommanding. A bevy of burros, more compliant 
han obstinate, looking like lambs, stylishly pat- 
ern themselves toward the west. But the dramatic 
Maria Belem, a huge presence with an Egypt-eyed 
profile, the body center-straight, haunted by a dark 
igure, has the force of restrained strength, and 
the trio in the small water-color Circus performs 
n delicate tones a little pantomime of tragedy. 
(Bodley, Sept. 29-Oct. 11.)—A.V. 


ladys Wertheim Bachrach: These are fore- 
y oding paintings, the landscapes dark-hued, back- 
lit, stridently slashed with color, the portraits 
hite-faced, anguished-eyed, disrespectful of the 
mody. The Fang, The White Whale, Mea Culpa, 
yelops, all use light to disclose a lurking evil. 
quality of the painting itself is part of this 
evel of expression in Mea Culpa and in The 
rince, Where such quality fails, the works seem 
pessimistic illustration; where it succeeds, such 


prophecy becomes art. (Riley, Oct. 1-31.) —A.V. 


















emmes Self-Taught: Some familiar exhibitors 
nd some familiar paintings appear in this ex- 
ee of women artists that includes Teresa 
Mahn’s large and forbidding Head, Charlotte 
owedder’s soft, brown Interior and Alice Anony- 
mous primitive, blossoming spring landscape. 
mong the newer works by an old favorite are 













Hedi Fuch’s Haloed Offspring with its richly 
painted, strikingly placed figures, and her brashly 
effective In the Doorway Looking Out. Varied 
and colorful works are included by Sally Parsons, 
Ruth Pat Klein, Rosalie Vogel and Rose Graubert. 
The most extensive groups of paintings are pre- 
sented by Alice Vogel and Maria Krasnonis, the 
latter offering a handsome and dense landscape, 
When the Moon Comes over the Mountain. The 
exhibition concludes with paintings by newcomers 
Sonja Holzwirth, Florence Lachlin and Jo Schuler. 
(Adam-Ahab, Oct. 12-Nov. 18.)—J.R.M. 


Genichiro Inokuma: Small, torn bits of bright 
color collect about vertical axes or cluster together 
into cloudlike shapes played off against white or 
gray grounds in these lively and perfectly carried 
off abstractions. Inokuma maintains throughout 
the exhibition that sense of elegant balance and 
poise, of fluttering movement that shows up best 
in Two Seasons, Weather Forecast and the un- 
usual Sky Promenade. He exhibits as well a 
number of large gouaches, the best of which is 
Nude Festival in Japan, with its jazzy procession 
of whites, blacks and rosy pinks. (Willard, Oct. 
7-Nov. 1.)—J.R.M. 


Seymour Fogel: In his first one-man show in 
New York this well-known Texas painter exhibits 
a group of large and colorful abstractions. Titles 
such as Flight, Deepwater Dimension and Night 
Fire suggest the themes of the canvases whose 
coloristic effects are often very beautiful, resem- 
bling splendid fountains of colored light. As in 
so much recent painting, there is a preoccupation 
with a space and atmosphere which suggest the 
soft, luminous patterns of vapors swirling through 
the cosmos. Although Fogel’s pictures have a fine 
sense of movement, they are lacking in the kind 
of structure which will bring them to a full 
realization. (Knoedler, Oct. 7-25.) —H.M. 


Rollin Crampton: Pewter, blue, gray-brown, 
green, dense, vapor-shrouded forms emerge from 
the sea. The painter dwells on this subject, lingers 
in the sea pools, by the shore, in the deep; no 
other world exists. The surface is finely worked, 
built up to; there is something far below. Modest- 
ly, quietly, the paintings turn you toward them; 
you approach to find that this sea is not danger- 
ous, unless you mind its drowning everything else. 
(Peridot, Sept. 22-Oct. 11.)—A.V. 


Edward Giobbi: Among those artists who have 
returned to figurative materials for their subject 
matter, this young painter is emerging as one 
of the leaders. Using a Neo-Impressionist style 
which at times recalls the early work of Bonnard, 
he conjures up a world filled with light and 
color. Like Diebenkorn, by whose figure style he 
seems to have been influenced, Giobbi also uses 
a humanistic content. His figures, lovers sitting 
side by side, a girl taking a bath, a group of 
people at a banquet, are always rendered with 
deep feeling. A brilliant colorist, Giobbi uses 
vivid blues, reds, yellows and greens, manipulat- 
ing them most effectively. Outstanding among 
the canvases and very typical for his style is 
Banquet, which combines the exuberance and 
richness of his palette with the strange and 
haunting quality of the people who emerge from 
the shadows around a sumptuous table. (Heller, 
Sept. 23-Oct. 11.)—H.M. 


José Luis Galicia: Galicia’s lithographs are 
executed with the utmost clarity and deliberate- 
ness of intention, yet they are also whimsical, 
ingenious and persistently independent. He lives 
in Madrid, where he was born in 1930, and this 
first American exhibition of his work was ar- 
ranged by the Cincinnati Art Museum. His 
prints are studies in extremes, for he will re- 
duce a landscape to several areas of color and 
a white line as in Blue Cloud and Gray Sky, or 





Genichiro Inokuma, Sky Promenade; 
at Willard Gallery. 





Seymour Fogel, Deepwater Dimension; 
at Knoedler Galleries. 





Rollin Crampton, Apogee; 
at Peridot Gallery. 





Edward Giobbi, Banquet ; 
at Heller Gallery. 
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IN THE GALLERIES 


become extravagantly profligate with color and 
detail as in the baroque Still Life with Red 
Background. Sometimes fragments of a perfection- 
ist’s realistic drawing will be inserted in an 
abstract composition, or contrasting designs will 
be juxtaposed in the same composition. In Anda- 
lusian Village at Night the rays of the stars form 
a structural canopy over the blue, ocher and red 
dwellings in a formally inventive, blithe yet poetic 
work which typifies his prints at their best. 
(Weyhe, Sept. 15-Oct. 18.) —M.S. 


Five Masterworks by Picasso: It is a pleasure 
and a relief after overpowering assemblages of 
Picasso’s work to be able to give one’s attention 
wholly to just five well-selected paintings. They 
are, to list them chronologically, Moman in an 
Armchair (1927), a figure slackened in sleep, en- 
folded by a linear arabesque and pinned down by 
a central shaft of light; Bather Playing with a 
Ball (1932), a more pneumatic variant on his 
bone figures; Seated Nude (1940), an indissoluble 
combination of beauty and grotesqueness; Paloma 
Sleeping (1952), one of the few paintings of his 
younger children that he has released; and the 
Portrait of Madame H.P. (Madame Pignon), also 
from 1952. The sinuously drawn woman of the 
last painting is posed in an almost feline pos- 
ture, and the shape of her face and eyes is also 
that of a cat; serpentine coils of yellow hair 
form an exotic headdress which encloses the up- 
per half of the torso and emphasizes the “s” 
curve of the figure. Apart from Paloma, the four 
women make an interesting study of four decades 
of Picasso; one notes the decrease in complexity, 
both compositionally and metaphorically, and the 
abrupt simplification and bravura of the final 
painting when all that remains is the essential 
femininity of the woman, stripped of the con- 
tradictions and torments manifest in so many of 
his earlier large paintings of women, the subject 
which he has painted more than any other all his 
life and discovered anew with each painting. 
(Kootz, Sept. 30-Oct. 13.) —M.S. 


José Bermudéz: There is an earthy homeliness 
that clings to much of Bermudéz’ work—the plain 
browns, blacks and grays which dominate his 
color schemes, the papers and rough cloths that 
make up the materials for his collages, the ordi- 
nary stained woods which he has fashioned into 
a series of reliefs that he now shows for the first 
time. To this he adds an instinct for daring bal- 
ances, for occasionally grotesque forms, and what 
one takes to be a sly interest in the occult as 
the subject for blunt humor (Fly, Witch, Fly). 
In the current exhibition he shows a number of 
oils, collages and. drawings and features a group 
of wood constructions, among them the Allegory 
of St. Sebastian—which has in its various forms 
something of a narrative quality like a diagram- 
matic illustration of impact and break followed by 
reassimilation and poise. (De Aenlle, Oct. 20-Nov. 


8.) —J.R.M. 


Robert Klippel: This is the first American 
showing of the metal sculptures of Robert Klippel, 
an Australian now teaching at the Minneapolis 
School of Art. He fashions his sculptures of metal 
rods, setting clusters of small, crossed pieces like 
matchsticks on slender-legged tripods. These 
bristling structures probe their surrounding space 
—trather than enclosing it or displacing it—like 
jumbled antennae for the multitudinous TV sets 
of a tenement, the principal effect being linear 
and static, rather than concerning either mass or 
motion. Black is the usual color, although some- 
times the metal is brazed with a coating of golden 
or silvery tones, and bright strips of metal are 
inserted occasionally at the intersections. A 
larger, less fragmentary piece is more dramatic 
in its single direction, its motion like a plummet- 
ing bird, and in the compactness of its simpler 
forms. (Parma, Oct. 21-Nov. 10.)—M.S. 


Pablo Picasso, Portrait of Madame 


H.P.; at Kootz Gallery. 


José Bermudéz, Daydream Flora; 


at De Aenlle Gallery. 


Robert Klippel, Untitled; 
at Parma Gallery. 
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Albert Urban, The Prophet ; 
at Zabriskie Gallery. 
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Kenneth Noland, Mitosis; 
at Tibor de Nagy Gallery. 


Barbara Neustadt, Genesis of the Moth; 
at White Gallery. 


Edward Chavez, Rain Forest; 
at Heller Gallery. 


Kenneth Evett, Winter; 
at Kraushaar Galleries. 


Albert Urban: The Prophet is a cavernous paint- 
ing; out of the dark circular interior, bounded 
by black, set farther back by cadmium orange, 
issues an ocher illumination. By forms close and 
distant, deep and shallow, dark and light, con- 
crete and indefinite, ascending and plunging, 
these paintings convey the extremes of emotion to 
describe a drama in which the darkest possibilities 
are anticipated and met, not as emergencies, but 
as fate. Urban’s last one-man show was in 1948; 
these paintings represent the work of the inter- 
vening years. It is a commanding assemblage; 
sensation is everywhere charged with emotion, and 
the painter’s technical range never fails to support 
his meaning. (Zabriskie, Oct. 6-25.) —A.V. 


Kenneth Noland: In The Seasons, Noland has 
stained the huge canvas with delicate vertical 
passages of color; the forms move shiftingly, like 
lights seen through leaves or by myopic eyes. For 
all its size, the painting is tentative in feeling; 
its very beauty lies partly in its seeming diffidence. 
Outskirts is more assertive, gathering power from 
its converging diagonals, and the orange striping 
in the upper left, playing this boldness against 
the mingling of purple into pink, a sweet infusion. 
Nero, a square canvas, is made of little skirls of 
green and gray and black; it has the insistence 
of a prolonged reed note. All big, all growing, 
these canvases want only aging, more of a stir 


now and then. (De Nagy, Oct. 14-Nov. 1.) —A.V. 


Barbara Neustadt: The most ambitious of the 
artist’s graphic endeavors is a series of color 
etchings illustrating the Odyssey, and among these 
by far the most original and most satisfactory 
print is The Lotus Eaters, with its drifting lines 
of yellow and orange forms connoting both the 
shape of the flower and its effect. Other prints are 
more turbulent and more varied in the exploita- 
tion of the medium, but in none do the forms so 
closely parallel the mood of the incident without 
furnishing explicit description. In a different 
spirit, but no less pleasing, is the small print 
Joyous Procession, a blithe and whimsical line 
of figures delicately drawn against a faintly 
stippled golden-orange ground. In her collages the 
artist uses scraps of torn paper pictorially rather 
than solely as design elements, as in City Lights 
with its drifts of bright paper fragments fixed 
against the painted darkness of streets and build- 
ings. (White, Oct. 14-31.)—M.S. 


Edward Chavez: His native Southwest as well 
as Mexico furnishes thematic material for this 
artist. The canyons and mesas, with their intri- 
cate rock formations, the tree trunks with bizarre 
roots, the sage brush, all so typical of that region, 
are rendered with an intense feeling for their 
unique beauty. Titles such as Enchanted Mesa 
and Mirage suggest the sense of mystery which 
Chavez sees in the forms he depicts. Throughout 
the work there is great emphasis upon a geo- 
metric structure which recalls the approach 
Cézanne used in his series of quarry pictures. The 
rock formations are built up of many areas, like 
a mosaic, and the colors are subdued, tending 
toward brown, dark green and deep blue, rein- 
forcing the somber mood of the paintings. (Hel- 
ler, Oct. 14-Nov. 1.) —H.M. 


Kenneth Evett: Winter, with its icy whites and 
steel grays, its angular broken forms, presents the 
best example of Evett’s dramatic sense of struc- 
ture among his large abstractions in oil. No less 
effective are the series of water colors and the 
small oil, Western Flowers, with its spiky forms 
in brownish oranges and dull greens. One feels 
that it is in his landscape paintings that he 
establishes himself most securely; the figurative 
pieces (Electra, Three Kings) are disappointingly 
stylized and somewhat academic. (Kraushaar, Oct. 
13-Nov. 1.) —J.R.M. 


Yargo Delucca: The work of this young 
German-born Canadian painter illustrates per- 
fectly the danger involved in looking too intently 
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at the work of the masters of the modern move- 
ment. Delucca is undoubtedly an artist of talent, 
but his paintings seem merely exercises in 
Cubism, now recalling the early Derain, now 
Picasso, and now Léger, while the portraits are 
modeled on Modigliani, and some of the figure 
pieces show the influence of Tamayo. Subjects 
such as Ice Hockey Players and Canoers are taken 
from Canada, but the artist’s means is a rather 
mechanical recapitulation of the styles current in 
Europe some fifty years ago. (Collector’s, Oct. 
6-25.) —H.M. 


Dina Kevles: Shifting her style somewhat be- 
tween obvious abstraction (Sirocco) to the figur- 
ative under abstract attack (Woman, Promethean 
Man), the artist nevertheless manages to give the 
appearance of authority and control, presenting a 
series of brusquely painted and vivid works. She 
achieves a number of successes: Sirocco, free and 
easy in its structuring of predominantly black, 
yellow, gray and blue forms; Storm, with its blunt 
thrusts of purples, blues and blacks; and Little 
Landscape, with its transverse strokes of beautiful 


color. (Roko, Sept. 22-Oct. 15.) —J.R.M. 


Donald Carrick: The landscape of Southern 
Spain where Carrick now lives forms the subject 
of most of the paintings in this first one-man 
show. Like so many other members of the young 
generation, Carrick has returned to nature and 
uses a Neo-Impressionist style which at times 
recalls Vuillard in its treatment of color and 
space. The forms are reduced to an almost two- 
dimensional pattern which is effective in design 
but lacking in expressive power. Somber colors 
recall the Spanish landscape with its olive greens, 
browns and grays, and at times there is an almost 
lyrical feeling in the work, as in Mountains with 
Fog, in which dull whites are patched over a dark 
ground. (Barone, Sept. 29-Oct. 18.) —H.M. 


Leo Schutzman: Unburdened by the unobtain- 
able, good primitive paintings are always refresh- 
ingly attractive. These certainly are. The works of 
an eighty-year-old lace manufacturer who started 
painting six years ago, they include landscapes of 
Haiti and Vermont, scenes of Jewish celebrations, 
still lifes of flowers, and rich, Eastern-looking 
interiors. Fireplace is exceptionally charming for 
its light, warm color, so subtle in its relationships 
that Matisse must be mentioned. Only one objec- 
tion: paintings like these should be brought forth 
in the winter season, when nothing else is simple. 
(The Contemporaries, Sept. 16-Oct. 4.) —A.V. 


Richards Ruben: This is New York’s first one- 
man exhibition of paintings by Los Angeles artist 
Richards Ruben, who was previously seen here in 
the Guggenheim Museum’s “Young Americans” 
show in 1954. He displays boldness and energy 
in his sprawling organic forms, as well as in the 
vigor with which his bright colors are spread onto 
the canvas. The space which he establishes is 
peculiarly ambiguous in that certain of the forms 
appear to have weight and volume and to recede 
in space, yet are held together on a single plane, 
and a tension is thus generated between centrif- 
ugal and centripetal forces. It would be difficult 
to say whether he paints away from an image or 
toward one, for the paintings are left at a point 
just before they coalesce into a particular image, 
while they allude constantly to an elusive organic 
world. This is not an easy state to achieve in a 
painting, and, taken in combination with the 
sensuality of his colors and forms and paint tex- 
tures, it augurs an interesting future for this artist 
of fresh and striking talent. (Grand Central Mod- 
erns, Sept. 30-Oct. 18.) —M.S. 


Seymour Shapiro: The forms in most of these 
paintings are treated to an antiquing overwash of 
ocher, Prussian or emerald, as though Shapiro 


Dina Kevles, Storm; 
at Roko Gallery. 


Donald Carrick, Mountains with Fog; 
at Barone Gallery. 


Leo Schutzman, Synagogue; 
at The Contemporaries Gallery. 
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Richards Ruben, Mirror; 
at Grand Central Moderns Gallery. 
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quid not-stand to see them unveiled. The two 
«sings that are not so overwashed, Mother’s 
Dey, ® yertical figure against horizontal slabs, 
ud Juliana, the one realistic work shown, sug- 
that indeed the painter’s strongest present 
: is his cosmetic technique. Now that he 
igs its application perfected, it would be seemly 
concentrate on the structure beneath; In Times 
Pot—The Sun suggests that he may begin to 
probe that possibility. (Stuttman, Oct. 3-29.) —A.V. 










fifty Years of American Painting: Some 
surprisingly good things turn up in this exhibition 
of paintings and drawings, including George 
laks’ rich, soft and shadowy landscape, Farm 
Houses (water color), and Bierstadt’s somewhat 
; josely done study, Man with a Horse (oil). The 

= portrait study by William Merrit Chase is a rather 
ey ordinary and conventional piece of work, but it 
_ is one of the exceptions in the show which fea- 
tures a striking and incisive drawing of two small 
nudes in an expanse of wrinkled sheet by Pascin 
anda pale still-life and figure study, The Oriental, 
{ Dickinson. Good works by Twachtman, 

Evergood and Prestopino are also on view. 


n Irving, Oct. 13-Nov. 1.)—J.R.M. 





















Graphics: A sampling of Picasso’s pro- 
‘graphic work concentrates on the strange 
s of the sculptor and his model, a series that 
sems to invite a number of themes which have 
sccupied Picasso over a lifetime: the bitterness 
of age, the beauty of youth, the fascination with 
jolence in the form of the Minotaur, the work 
of art introduced as a subject for a work of art 
—all bodied forth with a certainty and beauty 
of line that has about it the quality of a classical 
idyll. (New Art Center, Oct. 1-15.) —J.R.M. 


Philomé Obin: Obin is a Haitian painter who 
does not turn out “primitives” for the tourist 
trade, although his work would probably come 
under this heading for lack of a more accurate 
descriptive term. He is a self-taught painter with 
no cosmopolitan background, and he selects his 
subjects as he does his colors, with love and with 
joy in abundant detail and masses of bright pinks 
and blues and reds. His sense of design is one of 
the outstanding features of his work, for it is 
the important element in giving his paintings 
their freshness and originality; the sweeping 
curve of a road is countered in the varying arcs 
of the trees, the composition of The Soccer Match 
is based on a series of rectangles placed one 
within the other, and a procession of carnival 
figures forms a frieze against a backdrop of build- 
ings in the manner of early Renaissance paintings. 
His Still Life, an arrangement of fruits on a 
blue uptilted surface, is startling in its boldness, yet 
is anything but naive; it is the product of an eye 
that sees clearly and freshly, unhampered by pre- 
conceptions. (Gallery G, Sept. 16-Oct. 6.)—M.S: 










Vietor Colby: The majority of these sculptures 
are in aluminum, a material that, unfortunately, 
gives the life-size figures a rather glossy and 
ecold appearance. In some of the smaller 
Pleces, notably Harpy, Sphinx and Little Monster, 
the material works to much better advantage, 
ring, one feels, the grim humor and the 
treatment of the subjects. It is, however, in the 
“7 Bsmall bronzes that one finds his most ingratiating 
sau gtk. Owl and Predator, both scarred and formid- 
y ably massed, are exciting and vigorous pieces. 
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meer, with its nicely awkward body poised on 
8, its stance somewhat reminiscent of 
Magra figures, is singularly beautiful. (Hewitt, 


ms leg 
Sept. 17-Oct. 4.) —J.R.M. 












de la Noe: Competent and pleasantly 
abstractions in oil are presented by a 
student of Hans Hofmann. Although there 
good deal of freedom in the work, enhanced 
a fine sense of color and rhythm, the artist 


Worked 





displays, as well, a firm sense of structure which 
holds together a variety of colors and blunt 
forms, as in The Pool, with its clear blues, whites, 
lavenders and grays. Other works have an over-all 
woven and dense quality that is most effective in 
the predominantly deep-blue and purple Nocturne. 
(Panoras, Oct. 6-18.) —J.R.M. 


Isser Aronovici: The variety of convincing 
images in these paintings is impressive, and their 
commitment to the explicit statement of the image 
is heartening. Dark shapes enclose a circle set in 
a crossed void, fingers of color disturb a quiescent 
ground, a black cross spears a jagged gray mass. 
Though the paintings want deepening, they are 
full of image-making ideas. Perhaps this very 
abundance precludes, for the while, the fuller 
development of any single idea, and sets aside as 
well attention that might be given to qualities of 
the paint itself. (Phoenix, Oct. 1-31.) —A.V. 


Wilbert Verhelst: His first one-man show in 
New York confirms the impression gained from 
his entries in group shows that this Denver artist 
is one of the most gifted of younger American 
sculptors. Soldering thin plates of metal together 
in constructions which look solid when viewed 
from the side and linear from the front, Verhelst 
evolves a style and a vision all his own. Strange 
stalactites appear as if strung together, forming 
works which recall the sculpture of Seymour 
Lipton; but whereas the New Yorker is usually 
preoccupied with organic forms, Verhelst seems 
to prefer inorganic matter. From a purely visual 
as well as emotional point of view, these works 
are both original and stimulating, marking a sig- 
nificant contribution to contemporary sculpture. 
(Barone, Oct. 9-Nov. 8.) —H.M. 


Regi Klein: The atmosphere of a Persian 
garden, colorful, stylized and formally patterned, 
prevails in these tempera paintings. Even the 
stars on a Prussian-blue sky are _ high-flown 
flowers. The moon or the sun is small, round and 
contained, like a sugar cookie. The world is sharp- 
ly decorative. Two paintings are notable for 
qualities beyond this. In The Lovers, especially in 
the seated body of the woman, almost a white 
silhouette, there is a beautiful description of three- 
dimensional form, not linear, elegant in the way 
Nadelman is elegant. And in the square-shaped 
The Game, the artist treats the six brightly 
dressed figures with a similar concreteness, though 
more robustly. Here again, she forgoes her re- 
liance on delineated pattern. (Morris, Oct. 15- 


Nov. 1.)—A.V. 


Ivan Abracheff: The formative years for Abra- 
cheff’s style of painting appear to have been the 
1920’s, and the subsequent modifications would 
seem to be principally in the form of abbreviation 
and stylization. The composition of the paintings 
is conceived of mainly in terms of a flat design, 
with the shapes arranged in a rhythmic and 
harmonious pattern. A fanciful Szill Life is 
dominated by the diagonal of a tilting vase which 
bisects the painting and serves as a foil for the 
repeated circles and semicircles on which the 
composition is based. A pair of dancers incline 
gracefully in unison on trapezoidal limbs, and a 
Musician becomes a curvilinear grouping of 
lozenges. Also on exhibit are sculptures of 
cylindrical elongated figures, of which the most 
interesting is the Dancer formed of two intersect- 
ing semicircles which twist to give an animated 
thrust to the torso, more convincing in its moment 
of physical strain than any of the other works in 
the show, despite their careful design. (Van 
Diemen-Lilienfeld, Oct. 18-Nov. 4.) —M.S. 


Chagall Graphics: Chagall’s vigor, as well as his 
tenderness and gentle humor, is richly demon- 
strated in this exhibition of graphic work, the 
major portion of which is devoted to his illustra- 
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IN THE GALLERIES 


tions for the Bible, a number of them colored by 
hand. The vigor seems to be largely a matter of 
the striking outline of the figure and its placement 
(as in The Lord Revealing Himself to Elijah), 
allied, curiously enough, with a softness and 
richness in the shading and modeling of the 
figure. But, as always, it is the essential poetry 
of Chagall’s work that is its most ingratiating 
feature, an ability to express some quality of the 
scene or subject which, without his eye, might 
pass unnoticed—the ripeness of Miriam Dancing, 
the plump actuality of the angel in Jacob Wres- 
tling. (New Art Center, Oct. 16-31.) —J.R.M. 


Hugh Mesibov: In his second one-man show, 
this Pennsylvania artist indicates his mastery of 
the water-color medium; the single oil ‘included 
is much less successful. Mesibov employs a loose, 
spontaneous technique similar to that style in 
Chinese painting which is called the “splashed- 
ink manner.” Various works, especially Orient 
Storm with its marked calligraphic quality and 
its emphasis on blacks and whites, evidence an 
admiration for Far Eastern painting. Other scenes 
are inspired by the Maine coast, and, like Marin, 
Mesibov is able to give a sense of the life of na- 
ture, especially the ocean with its surf and rocks 
and tides. (Artists’, Sept. 27-Oct. 16.) —H.M. 


William Gambini and Boris Lurie: Gambini’s 
oils are loose, cloudy, evocative, with shimmering 
cold and warm colors that at times—as in the 
high-key opalescent composition of purples, yel- 
lows and tinted whites—have the suggestion of 
an aurora borealis. Lurie, although he exhibits a 
number of large black and white canvases, is seen 
to best advantage in an extensive group of draw- 
ings and gouaches that have the crude vigor and 
moodiness of the Expressionistic style. The 
savagery and bluntness of his drawing are partic- 
ularly effective in his series of dance-hall studies. 
(De Aenlle, Oct. 6-18.) —J.R.M. 


Leonard Creo: An American who has lived in 
Rome since 1954, Creo is a pupil of the successful 
portraitist Pietro Annigoni. The theme of his first 
New York exhibition is “people of Rome,” people 
grouped in market places, playgrounds, restau- 
rants and cafés, solitary figures at windows, and 
school children in straggling processions. He 
draws with a light, sketchy line, eliminating de- 
tail in favor of generalization, floating his subjects 
on grounds of yellow and golden-toned browns 
and enveloping them with a diffuse and misty 
light. His is a poetic vision of the commonplace, 
but sharpness and pungency are sacrificed to hazy 
atmospheric effects. (Chase, Oct. 6-18.) —M.S. 


John Frank: There is a tiring sameness, in shape 
and color, in the very handling of the dry-sur- 
faced pigment, in these nonobjective paintings. 
They gasp for some emphasis, somewhere. 
Cadmium reds, alizarin and ocher are resolved 
to one low key. The open-square shapes neither 
expand nor enclose; movement once started is 
pulled to a slow stop. A sympathetic reviewer 
would call them “Abstract Impressionism” and 
take it from there. For this reviewer, however, 
they lack expression. (Nonagon, Oct. 1-30.) —A.V. 


Harold Lewis: Water color and pastel are com- 
bined in chancy paintings that suggest seaside 
landscapes, but never explicitly describe their 
natural source. Perhaps it’s the colors that most 
recall the shore—blue-grays, greens and browns, 
lighted by pink-oranges, lavenders and tinted 
whites. But the forms themselves, with their rock- 
like contours and clumpy arrangements, also hark 
to that place. A series of small paintings, vertical 
shapes on the left and a rounded form rising to 
the right, has a quality of formal exactitude within 
its freedom, for lack of which the other paintings 
suffer. (Delacorte, Oct. 15-31.) —A.V. 
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Hugh Mesibov, Cataclysm; 
at Artists’ Gallery. 


William Gambini, Untitled; 
at De Aenlle Gallery. 


Leonard Creo, Market Scene in Rome; 
at Chase Gallery. 


Ben Eisner, The Butcher; 
at Arts Gallery. 









Wasserberger: Unabashedly romantic 
approach to painting, Wasserberger paints 
ed nudes in misty pastel tones against 
dusky backgrounds. He also exhibits a 
rtrait of a man in a melancholic at- 
which the turbulence of the paint stands 
before a luminous ground. In the 
rract work, Colored Rain, he applies 
s splashes of white to the canvas and 
them with transparent washes of color 
e some pretty although vague effects. 
Oct. 13-25.) —M.S. 




























Ben Eisner: Eisner works in a cleaning establish- 
ment by day and paints during his time off; un- 
taught and uninhibited, he depicts his own version 
ofcity life in which diminutive stiff figures throng 
the sidewalks or stroll through a park, and he 
alo journeys to fantastic jungles a /a Rousseau, 
painstakingly recording detail as it appears in 
his imagination. (Arts, Oct. 14-24.) . .. Ada 
Mende: The artist paints in a variety of styles 
which are united by a common expressionistic 
impulse ranging from the disturbingly morbid to 
the tenderly maternal; the painting is crude and 
chaotic, but it is redeemed to some extent by the 
boldness and vigor of the forms and the emo- 
tionality of the motivation. (Arts, Oct. 1-11.) ... 
Dorothy Brown: A featherweight brush is 
drawn across the canvas with well-aimed flicks 
and flourishes, tracing out the crests of waves 
which reach upward toward the moon, or swathing 
a ghostly church facade in a mantle of blue gray 
and white, or forming the caressive outlines of 
two flying birds in Beyond the Window; of her 
drawings, Alaska Mountains with its brief ex- 
plicit lines is particularly fine. (White, Sept. 22- 
Oct. 11.) ... John Groth: A well-known illustra- 
tor, Groth was recently commissioned by Esquire 
to do a series of etchings of the bullfight which 
are exhibited here together with several paintings 
of the same subject which are distinctly Goya- 
esque in their lighting and coloring; depicted 
in the etchings are the principal participants 
and crucial moments in the arena spelled out in 
a lively traced and retraced line and vivid enough 
to satisfy the most exacting aficionados. (Petite, 
Oct. 13-Nov. 1.) . . . Samuell Telarroja: A ver- 
stile Cuban who is a writer and actor as well 
a @ painter, Telarroja offers almost as many 
styles as he does paintings, including an Ex- 
pressionist Crucifixion, a Cubist Still Life, a 
primitive Family Group and an abstract Parade, 
as well as an anguished rendering of an actor, 
entitled Curtain Time—the common denominator 
of all these being the blatant color and the naive 
daring of this eclectic enthusiast. (Crespi, Oct. 27- 
) Nov. 8.) .. . Leonardo Nierman: At the age 
of twenty-six Mexican Leonardo Nierman displays 
an imaginative approach to painting which wavers 
uncertainly between geometric abstraction and 
meticulous realism, sometimes superimposing one 
upon the other so that a pattern of colored squares 
is transformed into a city by means of a few 
linear embellishments defining windows and 
m “ower pots; as a technician he is both accom- 
plished and experimental, but he has yet to give 
frm direction to his interests and his abilities. 
(Sudamericana, Oct. 13-Nov. 1.) —M.S. 


Robert Saxon: Although this exhibition is 
generally uneven, Saxon displays a freedom and 
certainty in his drawings and in his use of color 
. show to best advantage in his nude, Figure 
with Pitcher. (Panoras, Oct. 20-Nov. 1.) 
Frank: Her abstract impressions of 
temembered cities and places (Venice, Rome, the 
Hudson River) are densely painted and richly 
textured. (Bodley, Sept. 22-Oct. 4.) ... Ranulph 
ye: Summer forests, barns deep in midwinter 
‘now, cool harbor views, are submitted to the 
clarity and detail of Bye’s water-color technique. 
(Grand Central, Oct. 7-18.) . .. Beate Hulbeck: 
Vividly colored, well-designed collages of torn and 
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painted papers with occasional decorative or figur- 
ative elements, the work is well managed and 
varied. (Workshop Gallery, Oct. 7-Nov. 1.) ... 
Anna Meltzer: The intersection of cubistic 
planes and swirling arabesque forms has its most 
effective demonstration in Symphony of the Birds 
among this group of brilliantly colored and 
rhythmic oils. (Chase, Oct. 20-Nov. 1.) ; 
Annual Founders Exhibition: A wide variety 
of styles and subjects appears in this exhibition, 
ranging from George Luks’ free and glowing 
Standing Nude in pink and green to Priscilla 
Roberts’ striking blue trompe-l’oeil, Patience. 
(Grand Central, Sept. 10-Oct. 29.) —J.R.M. 


George Peter: In his show of animated ab- 
stractions rhythmic black and white bands move 
against dots of color which form intricate pat- 
terns. (Contemporary Arts, Oct. 6-24.) ... Herbert 
Beerman: His large, flashy canvases in an eclec- 
tic abstract style seem painted too fast, as if 
done only for facile effect. (Artists’, Oct. 18-Nov. 
6.) ...E. G. Flemming: In this first one-man 
show, the artist exhibits flower pieces and sea- 
scapes in an Impressionistic style. (Burr, Oct. 12- 
25.) ... Sonia Akjayan Harris: Scenes from 
her native Lebanon along with delicate flower 
and fish paintings reveal an artist who has both 
taste and sensitivity but is somewhat lacking in 
power. (Burr, Sept. 28-Oct. 11.)—H.M. 


Ludrik Durchanek: A quality of wit charac- 
terizes these sheet-metal sculptures; a variety of 
modern sculptural sources is in evidence, but the 
artist’s own spirit makes itself felt. (Graham, 
Oct. 14-Nov. 8.) ... Cu Roi, Marguerite Evans 
Isaacs, Jay Elowitz: Large, bright abstractions 
are shown by three young artists. Outdazzling the 
other works by sheer size and intensity of hue 
are the primary-color studies of Cu Roi. Elowitz’s 
enameled-surfaced paintings compete for atten- 
tion. (Art Directions, Oct. 3-16.) . Aach, 
Joe Gans: Two artists of this gallery’s stable 
are both making their second appearance here. 
The latter shows work in casein on plastic and a 
particularly successful large decorative oil on 
board; the former baffles the viewer with some 
now-you-see-it, now-you-don’t images. (Art Di- 
rections, Oct. 17-30.) . . . John Di Gregorio: 
Pale, wistful landscapes in lovely harmonized, 
echoing colors comprise the exhibits of the sec- 
ond memorial show of this artist. (Kottler, Oct. 
13-25.) Elizabeth Michkils: Delicate 
motifs are repeated in a series of Sumi water 
colors demonstrating a knowledgeable use of 
Japanese patterns and techniques. (Kottler, Oct. 
27-Nov. 8.) —B.B. 


Ben Yano: Dense, dark encaustics, relieved by a 
singularly gay Man’s Head in bright, light line, 
are shown by a Miamian of Lithuanian origin who 
has worked in various media. (Regional Arts, Oct. 
13-25.) . Gladys Rockmore Davis: Her 
pastels of flowers, fruits, vegetables and women 
combing their hair are confined to copying the 
subject at close range, do not cope, even where 
it might be to their advantage, with problems be- 
yond that explicit task. (Babcock, Oct. 13-Nov. 
1.) ... Pierre Henry: Smooth trompe-l’oeil (for 
the skin) and impasto (for backgrounds, earth, 
thistles) are combined in waxwork-like paintings 
insistently devoid of life as well as a sense of the 
skull beneath the skin. (Little Studio, Oct. 2-15.) 
... Umana: Brightly solid oils, delicate engrav- 
ings and etchings, in varying degrees of abstrac- 
tion and consistent technical competence, present 
an interesting concept of the human figure (ob- 
served in the engraving of a seated woman and the 
painting related to it) which is not yet fully ex- 
plored. (Delacorte, to Oct. 14.) ... Anne Beer 
Benedikt: The artist has made Mexico her own 
in at least two paintings in this group of oil, water- 
color and ink-washed crayon scenes: in the som- 

continued on page 66 
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studio-posed figure—but rather the depicting of character jg; and ink 
natural environment. In recent years Blaustein has taken ty ee 
trips to Africa, one of them commissioned by the British goyen, 
ment for recording life in Tanganyika. “The first drawings py é 
duced in Africa,” Blaustein commented, “show the strain of m— WLAUS" 
familiar forms, postures and gestures. It was only toward the enjg pleasure 
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Alfred Blaustein, African Boys. 
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Qn the other hand, Blaustein found general interest in his work 
wherever he went. “They passed the drawings from hand to hand, 
ind even though their readings were naturally different, they tried 
p understand.” 

At times the trips involved working under peculiar circum- 
dances. “When drawing on the spot,” Blaustein continued, “one 
cannot be pretentious. Technique, or more particularly, finish, 
cannot be considered essential when you are drawing a native 
dance sequence at night by flashlight.” Speed dictates both the 
instrument and instrumentation. A stick or a straw (with ink) may 
he the ideal instrument to record movement and gesture under 
these conditions. If there is no rush a more customary or traditional 
technique may be employed. From his ever-present box of pens 
and ink the artist might choose one of a variety of flexible steel 


pen-points. 


Be ocarn is an artist who constantly draws “out of sheer 
pleasure,” at home, in restaurants, on the subway, as well as on 
the open road. “The challenge of transforming a white sheet 
just by drawing a line across it keeps my mind occupied with 
visual problems.” He is not concerned that drawing conceived of 
as either study or a work in its own right may not be universally 
appreciated. At a time when intuition and spontaneity are seem- 
ingly prevalent ideas, drawing may not be considered essential or 
important in preparation for painting. For Blaustein a drawing is 
primarily a complete and separate: work of art. If he uses drawings 
asa basis for a painting or a print he does so by pinning up a 
group of drawings to familiarize himself with the general con- 
ception. He does not transfer a specific drawing to canvas or 
copper. He feels that a rehearsal, which a drawing may also repre- 
sent, prepares him for a “direct natural attack” based on a 
thorough knowledge of particular forms and the particular diff- 
culties that may be involved. 

If we have given the impression that Blaustein draws essentially 
on location it is because his African drawings and those of another 
trip—through Europe—form a group with consistent themes. But 
actually he works from memory a great deal. He devotes so much 
time to drawing that many of the pages he produces are relatively 
unplanned. He considers these “doodles,” as he calls them, to be 
as valuable as carefully planned works. All his drawings form 


} a file, now grown to thousands, which he consults regularly for 
) stimulation and perhaps for neglected ideas. 





- employed by Blaustein are readily available except 
for a particular paper which he used in Europe. He had been 


) searching for a permanent paper as absorbent as paper napkins or 


blotters when an archaeologist in Rome introduced him to “archae- 
ological squeeze paper,” which is used in making impressions of 
basreliefs. It should be noted that this paper is not available 
commercially. He is enthusiastic over surface possibilities of this 


i Paper. A more conventional paper which Blaustein frequently 
j employs is “Fabriano Raffaello,” which is made in both rough and 


smooth surfaces. He prefers the “toothy,” rough type. Pens em- 


} Ployed are a wide variety of steel points, including lettering pens 


and a group of Esterbrook fountain pens. Pelikan fountain-pen 
ink is preferred because of its “rich black which does not clog.” 
Blaustein believes that the conceptual demands of an individual 
drawing dictate the materials employed, determine the means as 


B Well as the approach. 


To sum up— Alfred Blaustein is an artist who draws constantly; 
is drawings represent a storehouse of form ideas to which he 
Constantly refers. For him the present-day insistence upon sponta- 
neity does not diminish the importance of drawing. He considers 
a drawing a rehearsal, a study of form which may become the basis 
for translation into another medium, and more important, he also 
considers a drawing a complete graphic statement. 
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The crayons come in an assortment of forty-eigh 
brilliant colors and feature an unusual working te, 

ture and the possibility of erasure from any | Bien 
washable surface, including cloth. For further infor. | 19-Nov. 
mation write to Studio Bazaar Editor, ARTS, jj color, ¢ 





INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA s S a 
neces Avs, Tearkord Traiaing East 59th Street, New York 22, N. Y. Entry © 
jers B.F.A., M.F.A. and B.A.E. Degrees. Comer, 
¢ DONALD M. MATTISON, Director ¢ N, 19th 





Swing-O-Lite, Inc., has perfected a lamp, the Sun. |B] Pase 
burst, which can project a light that is fluorescen,, | Carniva 
incandescent or both. The lamp has a free-swinging artists. 
arm and easy fingertip control to manipulate the light $3 per 
in any position in a full circle around the base, fy | © 
further information write to Studio Bazaar Edity 

ARTS, 116 East 59th Street, New York 22, Ny | (me 


YOUR : drawing 
Staal : eee painting 
® interest : anatomy 
® progress E 


ieh eS Beh ieee design 
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YOUR abit , “ | 
PROGRAM ; 
s - striving 
AER " i Jan. 1, 
Deco-Write, a new tube incorporating the features of a ball-point pen, has been developed jp | Institut 

AMERICAN SCHOOL contain Craftint paint. The new packaging provides a convenient way for using the all- 


paint, which comes in twenty-four colors, including gold and silver, and which can be used m Hartfo 


154 West 56 St., New York 19 © PL 7-3580 c . ; ‘. A ; 
paper, wood, metal, textiles and plastic. For further information write to Studio Bazaar Editer mh ! 

















ARTS, 116 East 59th Street, New York 22, N. Y. 7. 
COLORADO SPRINGS a 
FINE ARTS CENTER A fluorescent triangle has been designed by Alvin and . vhite, 
Fall registration—Sept. 22, 1958 Co. to provide for faster, more accurate work. Made Feb. 2 
College Credit of clear, optical-grade Plexiglass, it eliminates all Hartfor 

ARNEST oe distortions and has the unique feature of illuminating 
ey SCULPTURE an orange light from the edges, which are beveled to Las V 
EAGER a avoid the possibility of parallax lines. The triangle is Nation 
Registrar: 30 W. Dale, ART HISTORY adjustable and includes the functions of a protractor. ome. 
Colorado Springs, Colo. ART EDUCATION The right triangle permits the drawing of angles from a 
0° to 90° direct from the base line. The protractor a Ve 

wii element has two rows of die-sunk gradations, indi- 
Mexico S INSTITUTO ALLENDE cating angles from 0° to 45° and from 45° to 90°. A 
| Angles may be set to gradations of one-half degree % 
ee a a i sae ee, | | with assured accuracy. Additional features include rio 
late ‘nies cotiGar ansiahin. “sean at Geet ie ‘$3 a knob screw which serves as a handle and which hi 


daily in Mezico's most, beautiful colonial town. alllustrated holds the adjustment arm firmly in place, and an 
Ailende. te. Mexiee. ere . aluminum screw post to insure precise movement of 










































the fulcrum point. The triangle is excellent for re- 7 
STUDY IN peated and extended use as it will not discolor, S (os A 
CALIFORNIA 8 PAS AD E N A decompose or warp. Write to Studio Bazaar Editor, : 
ARTS, 116 East 59th Street, New York 22, N. Y. ee 
SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS | ~ 
Send f of age 

a F re ene | The Weldon Roberts rubber eraser removes any sort of drawn line including those made by Indi § Write 

rode N. Dann, Director | 3 ; ; : : 
ink or ball-point pen. Encased in a pencil-shaped paper wrapper, the No. 138 ball-point eras § 1083] 
314 SOUTH MENTOR AVENUE, PASADENA 5, CALIF. functions without damaging the undersurface, whether it be paper, cloth or tracing sheet. fu— 
‘CLEVELAND further information write to Studio Bazaar Editor, ARTS, 116 East 59th Street, New York 22, N.¥. rose 
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A new set of tool and knife blades, together with a holder, has been introduced by the Gris F 
Manufacturing Co. The kit, No. 24-1, provides tools for a variety of uses including model-makitg 
whittling, stencil-cutting, frisket work, clipping and layouts, and can be helpful to the sculptor 
the amateur hobbyist. For further information write to Studio Bazaar Editor, ARTS, 116 East 
“Friem’s Four Pages” our regularly published =| Street, New York 22, N. Y. 


art newsletter sent free...on request. 
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, Ala.: Water Color Society of Ala. 
19th Annual, Birmingham Museum of Art, Oct. 
Nov. 15. Media: transparent & opaque water 
qlor, gouache. Jury. Prizes. Fee: $1 per work. 
Entry cards and work due Oct. 12. Write: Beile 
Comer, Secy., Birmingham Museum of Art, 711 
N, 19th St., Birmingham, Ala. 


fi Paso, Tex.: E] Paso Artists Assn. Annual Sun 
(Carnival Exhibition, Dec. 5-Jan. 1. Open to all 
giists. Media: oil, water color. Jury. Prizes. Fee: 
$$ per work (limit of 2). Work due Dec. 1. Write: 
§ Darbridge, Cortez Hotel, El Paso, Tex. 

r, Mass.: New Horizons in Art, 
artists. All media. Non-jury. Works to embody 
striving for the new. Fee: $5. Entry cards due 
Jan. 1, work due Jan. 10. Write: Gloucester Art 
Institute, 22 Western Ave., Gloucester, Mass. 


Hartford, Conn.: Conn. Academy of Fine Arts 
§%h Annual, Avery Memorial, Mar. 7-Apr. 5. 
Open to all living artists. Media: oil, oil tem- 
pera, sculpture, etching, dry point, lithograph, 
wood block. Jury. Prizes. Fee: $4 for black-and- 
white, $5 for others. Entry cards and work due 
Feb. 24. Write: Louis J. Fusari, P. O. Box 204, 
Hartford 1, Conn. 


Las Vegas, Nev.: Las Vegas Art League 3rd 
National Art Roundup, Nov. 2-22. Open to all 
artists. All media. Jury. Prizes. Fee: $5 (2 en- 
tries). Entry cards and work due by Oct. 20. 
Write: Mrs. Charles Hrudicka, P. O. Box 893, 
‘as Vegas, Nev. 


»s Angeles, Cal.: 38th National Exhibition of 
i. Water Color Society, Los Angeles County 
wseum, Nov. 11-Dec. 7; San Francisco Palace 
“Legion of Honor, Jan. 24-Feb. 28, 1959. Mem- 
hip in Society open to artists regardless of 
e of residence. Jury. Prizes. Fee: $10 for 
ual membership. Entry cards and work due 
ct. 10. Write: Elsa Warner, 332 S. Serrano St., 
Los Angeles 5, Cal. 


New York, N. Y.: Abbey Scholarship in Mural 
Painting. Competition open to citizens of U. S. 
who on Jan. 1, 1959, are not more than 35 years 
of age. Entry cards due Jan. 7, work due Jan. 9. 
Write: E. A. Abbey Memorial Scholarship Fund, 
1083 Fifth Ave., New York 28, N. Y. 


Allied Artists of America 45th Annual, National 
Academy Galleries, Oct. 30-Nov. 16. Media: oil, 
water color, sculpture. Jury. Prizes. Fee: $4. En- 
try cards due by Oct. 10, work due Oct. 16. Write: 
H, Bankoff, 360 Cabrini Blvd., New York 33, N. Y. 


American Art Week Exhibit, sponsored by N. Y. 
of American Artists Professional League 
and presented in National Arts Club Gallery, 


} Nov. 1-17. Open to all artists. All media. Prizes. 


» the Grifit 
odel-makint 
» sculptor 

16 East 50 


ober 1% 


Fee: $5.50 for members, $6.50 for non-members. 
Entry cards and work due Oct. 21. Write: Nell 
Boardman, 43 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


American Prints Today, Print Council of Amer- 
wa; multiple exhibition to be shown in 16 

lerican museums, Sept.-Dec., 1959. Open to 
artists permanently residing in U. S. Jury. Prizes. 
No fee. Work due Jan. 5-31. Write: Print Coun- 
cil, 527 Madison Ave., New York 22, N. Y. 


Christmas Show, Burr Galleries, Dec. 21-Jan. 3. 
en to all artists. All media; subject must be 
ious. Jury. Awards. Fee: $5. Work due Dec. 
a + Galleries, 115 W. 55th Street, New 


’ 


City Center Gallery Monthly Juried Exhibitions. 
en to all artists. Medium: oil. Prizes. Fee: $3, 
rite: Ruth Yates, Director, City Center Gallery, 

38 W. 57th St., New York 19, N. Y. 


Fall Annual, Art Directions Gallery, Dec. 26-Jan. 
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15. Open to all artists. All media. Jury. Cash 
prizes. Show awards. Fee: $3. Work due by Nov. 
15. Write: Art Directions Gallery, 545 Ave. of the 
Americas, New York 11, N. Y. 


Henry Hering Medal Competition, National 
Sculpture Society. Open to all sculptors living 
in U. S. First prize of $1,200 and second prize 
of $300 for best designs submitted for a medal 
to be awarded for excellence of collaboration 
between architect, client and sculptor. Competi- 
tion closes in Jan. Write: National Sculpture 
Society, 1083 Fifth Ave., New York 28, N. Y. 


Philadelphia, Pa.: 154th Annual Exhibition of 
American Water Colors, Prints and Drawings, 
Pa. Academy of Fine Arts and Philadelphia Water 
Color Club, Jan. 25-Mar. 1. Exhibition partly 
invited, partly juried. Cash prizes and awards. 
Work due by Jan. 2. Write: Joseph T. Fraser, Jr., 
Director, Pa. Academy of Fine Arts, Broad & 
Cherry Sts., Philadelphia 2, Pa. 


Portland, Me.: 8th Annual Graphic Art Exhibi- 
tion, Portland Museum, Nov. 30-Dec. 28. Open 
to all American printmakers. Jury. Write: Miss 
R. Sprague, Secretary, Portland Museum of Art, 
111 High St., Portland, Me. 


Washington, D. C.: 26th Biennial of Contem- 
porary American Painting, Corcoran Gallery of 
Art, Jan. 17-Mar. 8. Open to artists residing in 
U. S. and its possessions. Media: oil, oil tempera, 
encaustic. Jury. Prizes: $2,000, $1,500, $1,000, 
$500. No fee. Work due Nov. 10-26. Write: Bien- 
nial Secretary, Corcoran Gallery of Art, Washing- 
ton 6, D. C. 


REGIONAL 


Alexandria, Va.: Studio Gallery Print Exhibi- 
tion, Nov. 16-Dec. 6. Open to ail Va. artists. All 
print media except monotypes, photographs and 
prints colored after printing. Jury. Prizes. Fee: 
$2 for 3 entries. Work due Nov. 1. Write: The 
Studio Gallery, 814 Prince St., Alexandria, Va. 


Daytona Beach, Fla.: Fla. Craftsman’s 8th An- 
nual, Daytona Beach Art Center, Nov. 13-27. Open 
to all Fla. craftsmen. Media: all creative crafts in- 
cluding sculpture. Jury. Prizes. Fee: $2 for mem- 
hers, $3 for nonmembers. Entry cards due Oct. 30, 
work due Nov. 5. Write: Elsa Freund, 422 N. 
Amelia Ave., Deland, Fla. 


Decatur, Ill.: Central Ill. Annual Exhibition, 
Decatur Art Center, Feb. 1-Mar. 1. Open to artists 
within 150 miles of Decatur. Media: oil, water 
color. Jury. Prizes. No fee. Work due Jan. 15. 
Write: Decatur Art Center, Decatur, Il. 


East Orange, N. J.: 8th Annual State Exhibi- 
tion, Art Centre of the Oranges, Mar. 1-14. Open 
to N. J. artists. Media: oil, water color. Jury. 
Prizes. Fee: $3 per entry (limit of 2). Entry cards 
due Feb. 11, work due Feb. 14, 15. Write: James 
F. White, 115 Halsted St., East Orange, N. J 


Garden City, N. Y.: Nassau Democratic County 
Committee Ist Annual Art Contest, Roosevelt 
Field, Oct. 12-19. Open to any resident of Nassau 
County. Media: oil, water color, casein, tempera, 
gouache, prints, drawing. Jury. Award: $100 for 
best in show. Fee: $1 (returned if work not 
accepted). Work due Oct. 6. Write: Art Com- 
mittee, Dem. Hdaqrs., 1507 Franklin Ave., Mineola, 


Ba by) Nees 


Indianapolis, Ind.: Art for Religion Exhibition, 
Indianapolis Bethlehem Lutheran Church, Nov. 
8-24. Open to all artists and art students of Ind. 
All media. Jury. Certificates of merit. No fee. 
Work due Nov. 1. Write: Donald E. Elder, 526 E. 
52nd St., Indianapolis 5, Ind. 


Lawrence, Kan.: Kan.  Designer-Craftsman 
Show, U. of Kan., Oct. 26-Nov. 15. Open to any- 
one who lives in or who has lived in Kan. for 
one year and to craftsmen who live in Kansas 
City, Mo. Media: ceramics, sculpture, silver- 
smithing, textiles, wood, jewelry. Jury. Prizes. 
Work due Oct. 13-15. Write: Marjorie Whitney, 
Dept. of Design, U. of Kan., Lawrence, Kan. 


| 





BUDWORTH 


A name that is your guarantee 
of dependable service 


PACKERS and SHIPPERS 
OF WORKS OF ART 
SINCE 1867 


W. S. BUDWORTH & SON, Inc. 
424 West 52nd St., New York City 


FINE 
FRAMES 


. « boveentional pr madinn. 
Pind 4 








Headquarters 


GENUINE Dry PIGMENTS FOR 
Artists Coors 


COBALT BLUES CADMIUM YELLOWS 
COBALT GREENS CADMIUM REDS 
ULTRAMARINES 


COBALT VIOLETS 

CERULEAN BLUES VERMILIONS 
UMBERS 

SIENNAS 


GENUINE AUREOLINE 
EMERALD GREENS 
OXIDES 
— Founded 1854 — 


EMERAUDE GREENS 
FEZANDIE & SPERRLE, INC. 
205 Fulton Street New York City 


ETc. 


CANVAS SAL 


45" x 6 yd. Duck Canvas.............$ 6.95 roll 
52” x 6 yd. Duck = 8.75 “ 
54” x 6 yd. Rough Cotton Canvas 
45" x 6 yd. Linen = 

No. C.0.D.—ALLOW for Postage 


NEW YORK CENTRAL SUPPLY CO. 


62 Third Ave. (near 11th St.) New York 3, N. Y. 


Berkeley 
Express & Moving Co. 


526 WEST BROADWAY, NEW YORK 12, N. Y. 
Packing * Crating ¢ Shipping * Moving ¢ Storage 
GRamercy 3-5310 


CARVING TOOLS 


HOBBYCRAFT SETS 


1 Low Prices. Liberal Discounts to 
| Schools & Dealers. 
BIG 8 PAGE FOLDER FREE. 
Write Te-Day. 
P FRANK MITTERMEIER (Est. 1936) 
3577 E. Tremont Ave., New York 65, N.Y. 
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AGNA 


Plastic BOCOUR ARTIST COLORS, Rex utes * 


TRIAL OFFER! $7.75 VALUE FOR ONLY $5.50! 
6 STUDIO-SIZE TUBES OF COLORS, 


blus lb. size white, varnish and painting medium! 


SEND THIS COUPON TODAY! 


please send complete literature FREE O 
please send........ MAGNA trial kits. 


enclosed 45 $............00+ © check 0) money order 
(in NYC please add 3% sales tax) 
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THE SCHOOL 

































AS 


( ) 1 Year 
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Address 








) Remittance enclosed 


) ARTS YEARBOOK 2: $2.95 additional 


OF THE WORCESTER ART MUSEUM 








(les apt CABINET 


Specially designed for art work, prints and 
artists’ materials. Extensively used in studios 
and by schools, museums, galleries, agencies 
and churches. 

An eleven drawer cabinet of furniture steel. 
Cabinet size 2912" wide, 40” high, 265%” deep. 
Inside drawer size 27%” wide, 25%” deep, 
2%" high. Cole grey or olive green. 


No. 2526 ... only $89.95 
At your Art Supply Dealer or Write 


COLE STEEL EQUIPMENT CO., 415 Madison Avenue, N. Y. 17 





SUBSCRIPTION FORM 


116 East 59th Street, New York 22, N. Y. 


Please enter my subscription to your magazine for 


( 
( 


2 Years: $11.00 


) 2 Years 










) Bill me 





1 Year: $6.75 


(Foreign postage, except Canada and Mexico, $1.00 a year additional) 











(Please include postal zone number) 





















New York, N. Y.: Metropolitan You ‘ 

Show, National Arts Club. Nov. 23-Dee. 3 Oe 
to artists between ages of 18 and 40, Medium: 
oil. Jury. Prizes. Work due Nov. 18, 19, Write: 
Metropolitan Young Artists Show, 15 Gramere, 
Park, New York 3, N. Y. 


Washington, D. C.: 13th Annual Area Exhihj 
tion, Corcoran Gallery of Art, Nov. 22-Dec. li 
Open to artists living within 50 miles of Wag, 
ington. Media: painting, water color, prints, dee. 
ing, sculpture, crafts. Jury. Awards. Fee: $]- 5 
for prints and ceramics. Work due Oct. }7 
Write: Gudmund Vigtel, Corcoran Gallery of Art 
Washington 6, D. C. 


White Plains, N. Y.: Westchester Arts & Crafts 
Guild 28th Annual, County Center, Noy, 94 
Open to residents of Westchester County, 4j 
painting media, black-and-white drawings, 

ics, sculpture, crafts. Prizes: 16 awards of $3 
each. Fee: $5 includes membership. Entry caps 
due Oct. 27, work due Nov. 8. Write: Charlotte 
E. Kizer, County Center, White Plains, N. Y, 
Youngstown, QO.: Autumn Annual for Ary 
Artists, Butler Institute of American Art, Noy, 
2-Dec. 14. Open to artists within 25-mile radius of 
Youngstown. Media: oil, water color, pastel, dray. 
ings, prints, ceramics, sculpture, crafts. Jury, 
Prizes. No fee. Work due by Oct. 26. Writ: 
Secretary, Butler Institute of American Art, 52 
Wick Ave., Youngstown 2, O. 


llth Annual Ceramic & Sculpture Show, Butler 
Institute of American Art, Jan. 1-25. Open to 
residents and former residents of O. Jury. Prizes, 
Fee: $2; packing charge, $2. Work due by Der, 
14. Write: Secretary, Butler Institute of American 
Art, 524 Wick Ave., Youngstown 2, O. 


IN THE GALLERIES 


continued from page 61 


ber, etching-like donkey in a landscape, and ina 
close-up view in oil of golden black-eyed Susan 
against a hard blue. (Bodley, Sept. 22-Oct. 6) 
. .. Donald Blauhut: Antique memorabilia x 
combined with bright-colored paper by an eye fer 
the up-to-the-minute decorative. (Bodley, Oct. % 
Nov. 1.)—A.V. 








OBITUARY 


Dr. William Reinhold Valentiner, inter- 
national art authority and art historian, 
died in New York on September 6. He had 
recently resigned, because of failing health, 
from the post he had held for three years 
as Director of the North Carolina Museum 
of Art, Raleigh. Born in Germany and 
educated at Leipzig and Heidelberg, Dr. 
Valentiner was connected with the Hague 
and the Kaiser Friedrich Museum in Berlin 
before coming to this country in 1908 
Here he was appointed Curator of Deco 
rative Arts at the Metropolitan Museum 
of Art, where he remained until 1914. He 
served as advisor to the Detroit Institute 
of Arts from 1921 to 1923 and as Director 
from 1924 to 1944; as Director and Com 
sultant of the Los Angeles County Museum 
from 1946 to 1949 and Consultant i 
Art from 1949 to 1954; and as Director of 
the J. Paul Getty Museum, Los Angeles, 
in 1954. In 1939 he was Director-General 
of the Masterpieces of Art Exhibition a 
the New York World’s Fair. Author of 
many books on art, including Origins of 
Modern Sculpture, Dr. Valentiner also com 
piled catalogues of important exhibitions 
and collections, and had only recently 
turned from Europe where he had beet 
revising his writings on Rembrandt. He 
was a regular contributor to American 

European periodicals and was editor of Aft 
in America from 1913 to 1931 and of Ant 
Quarterly from 1938 to 1948. 
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CALENDAR OF EXHIBITIONS 


yew YORK CITY 
s: 


BROOKLYN (Eastern Pkwy.), to Oct. 26: 
Art Schoo! Alumni Faculty 
COOPER UNION (Cooper Square), to 
Od. 21: Diamond Jub. of Halftone 
GUGGENHEIM (7 E. 72), from Oct. 22: 
Guggenheim International Award 
METROPOLITAN (Sth at 82), from Oct. 
16: 14 American Masters 
MODERN ART (11 W. 53), Oct. 8-Nov. 
90: Jean Arp; Oct. 8-Dec. 15: Arch. 
Worth Saving; Oct. 8-Nov. 9: New Acq. 
NAT'L. ACAD. OF DESIGN (1083 5th), 
fo Oct. 12: H. Ranger Centennial Exhib. 
N. Y. PUBLIC LIBRARY (5th at 42), to 
Oct. 24: Music in Prints 
RIVERSIDE (310 Riverside Dr.), Oct. 5- 
26: Spiral Grp. 
WHITNEY (22 W. 54), to Nov. 16: A. 
G. Dove; Oct. 14-Nov. 9: New Acquis. 
s: 
AAA. (712 5th at 55), to Oct. 10: F. 
Franck; Oct. 20-Nov. 20: A. Blatas 
ACA. (63 E. 57), to Oct. 18: H. 
Cohen; Oct. 20-Nov. 8: Flock 
ADAM-AHAB (72 Thompson, Tu., Th.- 
12-2), Oct. 12-Nov. 18: Femmes. 
ALAN (766 Madison at 66), to Oct 18: 
R Hunt, sculpt.; Oct. 20-Nov. 8: N. 


Oliveira 

ARGENT (236 E. 60), Oct. 6-18: grphes., 
NAWA; Oct. 20-Nov. 8: Water Colors 
ART DIRECTIONS (545 6th at 15), Oct, 
3-16: 3-Man; Oct. 17-30: 3-Man 

ARTISTS’ (851 Lexington at 64), to Oct. 
16; H. Mesibov; Oct. 18-Nov. 6: H. 
Beerman 

ARTS (62 W. 56), Oct. 1-11: A. Mende; 
Oct. 14-24: B. Eisner; Oct. 25-Nov. 4: 
0. Charles 

AVANT-GARDE (166 Lexington at 30), 
to Oct. 25: Brie Taylor 

BABCOCK (805 Madison at 68), Oct. 1- 
11: Cont. Amer.; Oct. 13-31: G. R. Davis 
BARONE (1018 Madison at 79), to Oct. 
18: Carrick; Oct. 9-Nov. 8: Verhelst; Oct. 
20-Nov. 8: Rogoway 

BARZANSKY (1071 Madison at 81), to 
Oct. 12: Nora Drapce 

BERRYMAN (2852 Bway. at 111), Oct.: 
Europ. Grphcs. 

BIANCHINI (16 E. 78), Oct. 6-Nov. 1: 
Michel Thompson 

BODLEY (223 E. 60), to Oct. 4: Benedict, 
Frank; to Oct. 11: Carybe; Oct. 6-18: 
Schwawinsky; Oct. 13-25: D. Ivens; Oct. 
20-Nov. 1: Tyler; Oct. 20-Nov. 1: Blauhut 
*BORGENICHT (1018 Madison at 79), 
Oct. 7-25: Gabor Peterdi 

BKLYN ARTS (141 Montague), Group 
BURR (115 W. 55), to Oct. 11: S. A. 
Harris; Oct. 12-25: E. Fleming 

CAMINO (92 E. 10), Oct. 24-Nov. 14: 
Sam man 

CARLEBACH (937 3rd at 56), Prim. Art 
CARSTAIRS (11 E. 57), Oct.: Mod. Fr. 
CASTELLI (4 E. 77), to Oct. 18: A. Savelli 


p CHASE (31 E. 64), Oct. 6-18: L. Creo; 


Oct. 20-Nov. 1: A. Meltzer 
COLLECTORS’ (49 W. 53), Oct. 6-25: 
Yargo Delucca 
COMERFORD (117 E. 57), Oct.: B. Guy 
CONTEMPORARIES (992 Madison at 
7), Oct. 7-25: J. Rood, sculpt. 
CONTEMPORARY ARTS (802 Lexington 
at 62), Oct. 6-24: G. Peter 
(232 E. 58), to Oct. 11: V. 
Wechiter; Oct. 13-25: N. Wasserberger; 
Oct. 27-Nov. 8: S. Telarroja 
DARCY (19 E. 76), Oct. 11-Nov. 8: 
& Man in Ancient Primitive Art 
DAVIS (231 E. 10), to Oct. 18: 3-Man; 
Oct. 23-Nov. 15: B. Silverman 
DE AENLLE (59 W. 53), Oct. 6-18: W. 
ni, B. Luria; Oct. 20-Nov. 8: Ber- 


DELACORTE (822 Madison at 69), to 
Oct. 14; Umana; Oct. 15-31: H. Lewis 
DE NAGY (24 E. 67), Oct. 14-Nov. 1: 
meth Noland 
TOWN (32 E. 51), to Oct. 18: 
Arthur G. Dove, water colors 


DURLACHER ((11 E. 57), to Oct. 25: 
Eliot Elisofon, water colors 

DUVEEN (18 E. 79), Oct.: Frescoes of 
14 & 15 Cent. 

EMMERICH (17 E. 64), Oct.: Group 
F.A.R. (746 Madison), to Oct. 13: French 
FEIGL (601 Madison at 57), Mod. Europ. 
FINE ARTS ASSOC. (41 E. 57), Oct. 7- 
25: Group 

FLEISCHMAN (227 E. 10), Oct. 28-Nov. 
14: John Stanley, Manuel Truda 
FRENCH & CO. (978 Madison), Oct. 7: 
To The Connoisseurs’ Taste 

FRIED (40 E. 68), to Oct. 25: R. Elliott 
G. GALLERY (200 E. 59), to Oct. 29: P. 
Obin 

GALERIE CHALETTE (1100 Madison at 
83), Oct.: Sculpt. by Painters 

GALERIE ST. ETIENNE (46 W. 57), Oct. 
27-Nov. 15: Early Kokoschka 

GRAHAM (1014 Madison at 78), Oct. 14- 
Nov. 8: L. Durchanek, sculpt. 

GRAND CENTRAL (15 Vanderbilt at 42), 
to Oct. 29: Founders’ Show; Oct. 7-18: 
R. Bye, water colors; Oct. 14-25: B. 
Bradbury; Oct. 21-Nov. 1: S. Maurer, 
water colors 

GRAND CENTRAL MODERNS (1018 
Madison at 79), to Oct. 18: R. Rubin 
HARTERT (22 E. 58), Oct.: French Ptg. 
HELLER (63 E. 57), to Oct. 11: E. Giobbi; 
Oct. 14-Nov. 1: E. Chavez 

HEWITT (22 E. 66), Oct. 14-31: Academic 
Realism 

HIRSCHL & ADLER (21 E. 67), Fine Ptgs. 
JACKSON (32 E. 69), to Oct. 25: Gutai 
Group of Osaka, ptgs. 

JAMES (70 E. 12), to Oct. 9: Grp. 
JANIS (15 E. 57), to Nov. 1: 10th Anniv. 
JUSTER (154 E. 79), to Oct. 18: Ital. 
Ptg. & Sculpt.; Oct. 20-Nov. 8: Martyl 
KENNEDY (785 5th at 59), Oct. 15-Nov. 
10: N. Eggenhofer 

KLEEMAN (11 E. 68), to Oct. 18: New 
Acquis.; Oct. 20-Nov. 15: S. Weidl 
KNOEDLER (14 E. 57), Oct. 7-25: 
Seymour Fogel 

KOOTZ (1018 Madison at 79), to Oct. 
18: Picasso; Oct. 21-Nov. 8: Serpan 
KOTTLER (3 E. 65), Oct. 13-25: J. Di 
Gregorio; Oct. 27-Nov. 8: E. Michkills 
KRASNER (1061 Madison), to Oct. 18: 
W. Barnet; Oct. 20-Nov. 8: H. Engel 
KRAUSHAAR (1055 Madison at 80), Oct. 
13-Nov. 1: K. Evett 

LITTLE STUDIO (673 Madison at 61), 
Oct. 2-15: P. Henry; Oct. 16-29: M. Agos- 
tinelli 

MARCH (95 E. 10), Oct. 3-23: 3—Man 
MARINO (46 W. 56), to Oct. 10: Con- 
temp. Negro Art; Oct. 12-Nov. 10: 
Avant-Garde Ptg. & Drwng. 

MELTZER (38 W. 57), to Oct. 18: Chinese 
Folk Art; Oct. 20-Nov. 1: Robert Kiley 
Mi CHOU (36 W. 56), to Nov. 1: 5 
Whitney Winners 

MIDTOWN (17 E. 57), to Oct. 15: Art 
in Interiors; Oct. 21-Nov. 15: R. Sevard, 
temperas 

MILCH (21 E. 67), Oct. 6-25: D. Shapiro; 
Oct. 27-Nov. 15: S. Etnier 
MILLS COLL. (66 5th), 
Alwyn Lazansky 

MORRIS (177 Waverly Pl.), to Oct. 4: 
L. Interian; Oct. 15-Nov. 1: R. Klein 
NEW (601 Madison at 57), Oct.: Modern 
Europ. Ptgs. 

NEW ART CNTR. (1193 Lexington at 81), 
Oct. 1-15: Picasso, grphes.; Oct. 16-31: 
Chagall, grphes. 

NEWHOUSE (15 E. 57), Oct.: Group 
NONAGON (99 2nd at 6), Oct. 1-30: 
John Frank 

NORDNESS (700 Madison at 63), to Oct. 
18: Lovis Guglielmi Memorial 
PANORAS (62 W. 56), Oct. 6-18: A. de 
la Noe; Oct. 20-Nov. 1: R. Saxon 
PARMA (1111 Lexington at 77), to Oct. 
18: Phil. Abstract Art.; Oct. 21-Nov. 8: 
Robert Klippel, sculpt. 

PARSONS (15 E. 57), to Oct. 11: A. Kent, 
sculpt.; Oct. 13-Nov. 1: H. Sterne 
PASSEDOIT (121 E. 57), Oct. 6-Nov. 1: 
Frederick Franck 


Oct. 1-31: 


PERIDOT (829 Madison at 68), to Oct. 
11: Rollin Crampton 

PERLS (1016 Madison at 78), 
Modern Masters 

PETITE (718 Madison at 64), to Oct. 11: 
H. Lee-Smith; Oct. 13-Nov. 1: J. Groth 
PHOENIX (40 3rd), Oct.: 1. Aronovici 
PIETRANTONIO (26 E. 84), Oct. 15-31: 
Frank Eifert 

POINDEXTER (21 W. 56), to Oct. 11: 
Joseph Steffanelli 

PORTRAITS, INC. (136 E. 57), Group 
REGIONAL ARTS (139 E. 47), Oct. 13- 
25: Ben Yano 

REHN (683 5th at 54), to Oct. 18: 8 
Conn. Artists 

RILEY (24 E. 67), Oct. 
Wertheim Bachrach 
ROKO (925 Madison at 74), to Oct. 15: 
Dina Kevles 

ROSENBERG (20 E. 79), Oct. 6-Nov. 1: 
Nicolas de Stael 

SAIDENBERG (10 E. 77), to Oct. 25: 
Rec. Acquis. 

B. SCHAEFER (32 E. 57), Oct. 6-25: 
4 Pntrs, 4 Sculpt.; Oct. 27-Nov. 15: B. 
Greene 

SCHAINEN STERN (200 E. 41), Oct. 1- 
Nov. 15: Group 

SCHONEMAN (63 E. 57), Oct.: Mod. Fr. 
SECTION ELEVEN (11 E. 57), to Oct. 18: 
Grp.; Oct. 20-Nov. 8: David Budd 
SELIGMANN (5 E. 57), to Oct. 11: 
Howard Warshaw 

SILBERMAN (1014 Madison at 
Modern Ptgs. 

STABLE (924 7th at 58), to Oct. 18: 
Walter Plate 

STUTTMAN (835 Madison at 69), Oct. 
3-29: Seymour Shapiro 
SUDAMERICANA (866 Lexington at 65), 
to Oct. 7: J. Elliot; Oct. 13-Nov. 1: L. 
Nierman 

TOZZI (32 E. 57), Medieval Art 

VAN DIEMEN-LILIENFELD (21 E. 57), 
Oct. 18-Nov. 4: Ivan Abracheff 
WALKER (117 E. 57), Oct.: Amer. & Fr. 
WASHINGTON IRVING (49 Irving PI.), 
Oct. 13-Nov. 1: 50 Yrs. of Amer. Ptg. 
WEYHE (794 Lexington at 61), to Oct. 
18: Galicia, lithos. 

WHITE (42 E. 57), to Oct. 11: D. Brown; 
Oct. 14-31: Neustadt, collages 
WIDDIFIELD (818 Madison at 68), Con- 
temp. & Pre-Columbian 

WILDENSTEIN (19 E. 64), Oct. 6-18: 
Painted Refrigerators 

WILLARD (23 W. 56), Oct. 7-Nov. 1: 
Inokuma 

WITTENBORN (1018 Madison at 79), 
Oct. 6-18: X. Schawinsky, drwngs.; Oct. 
20-31: S. Bozzolini, etch. 

WORKSHOP (332 E. 51), Oct. 7-Nov. 1: 
Beate Hulbeck, collages 

WORLD HOUSE (987 Madison at 77), 
to Oct. 25: Saul Baizerman, sculpt. 
ZABRISKIE (32 E. 65), to Oct. 5: A De- 
cade of Amer. Cubism 1913-23; Oct. 6- 
25: A. Urban; Oct. 27-Nov. 15: R. De 
Niro 


NATIONAL & FOREIGN 


AKRON, O. 

ART INSTITUTE, to Oct. 12: 18 & 19 
Cent. Eng. Water Colors 

ANDOVER, MASS. 

ADDISON GALL. OF AMER. ART, Oct. 
3-26: 6 Japan. Painters; Japan. Dolls 
BALTIMORE, MD. 

WALTERS ART GALL., to Oct. 12: Cos- 
tume Accessories 1500-1900 

BELOIT, WISC. 

SCHERMERHORN, to Oct. 25: L. Bouche, 
K. Schrag; Oct. 26-Nov. 15: Grp. 
BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 

MUSEUM, to Oct. 6: B. Grisham; Oct. 
19-Nov. 15: Water Color Soc. of Ala. 
BOSTON, MASS. 

INST. OF CONTEMP. ART, to Oct. 19. 
Salemme; Oct. 26-Dec. 24: Nipponism 
MUSEUM, Oct. 16-Nov. 23: Primitive 
Art; Oct. 7-Nov. 4: Bost. Prntmkrs. 
BRUSSELS, BELGIUM 

HELIOS, Modern Ptg. & Sculpt. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 

ARTS CLUB, Oct. 1-31: Surrealism 
PRINT EXHIBITIONS, Oct. 15-Nov. 6: 
A. Weber, R. Deweese 


Oct.: 


1-31: Gladys 


78): 


CINCINNATI, O. 

MUSEUM, Oct. 21-Nov. 25: J. Domjan 
COLORADO SPRINGS, COLO. 

FINE ARTS CNTR., Oct.: El Paso Artists 
COLD SPRING HARBOR, L. I., N. Y. 
ART CENTER, Oct. 5-25: $. Jacobi, 
sculpt.; R. Jacobi, prtrts. 

DALLAS, TEX. 

MUSEUM, Oct.: 20th Tex. Annual Ptg. 
& Sculpt. Exhib.; Amer. Arch. 
DAYTON, O. 

ART INSTITUTE, Oct.: Report From N.Y.; 
thru Nov.: Lipton Coll. Eng. Silver 
DENVER, COLO. 

MUSEUM, to Oct. 15: Tropical & Jungle 
Art; Oct. 15-Feb. 15: Color 

DES MOINES, IOWA 

ART CNTR., to Oct. 12: 10 Years’ Re- 
view; Oct.: G. Bellows, grphes. 
HOUSTON, TEX. 

MUSEUM, Cullinan Hall, Oct. 11-Nov. 
23: The Human Image 

LA JOLLA, CAL. 

ART CNTR., Oct. 1-26: F. Heinz 
LONDON, ENGLAND 

GIMPEL FILS, Oct.: Cont. Brit.; 19 & 20 
Cent. Fr. 

WADDINGTON, Oct.: T. Bell 

LOS ANGELES, CAL. 

HATFIELD: Fr. & Amer. Cont. 
MUSEUM, to Oct. 26: J. Gris; 1. Gill, 
arch.; Rec. Acquis. 

STENDAHL: Pre-Columbian & Modern 
MIAMI, FLA. 

LOWE GALLERY, Oct. 7-Nov. 
Gropper, W. Ward, A. Pattison 
MILWAUKEE, WISC. 

ART CNITR., to Oct. 23: New Acquis.; 
Oct. 11-Feb. 15: Outer Space 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 

WALKER ART CNITR., to Oct. 26: H. 
Bayer; to Nov. 9: G. Richier, sculpt. 
MONTCLAIR, N. J. 

MUSEUM, Oct. 5-26: J. Roy, ptgs.; Look 
at Amer., photog.; Comparisons, prints 
NEW CANAAN, CONN. 

S!ILVERMINE GUILD, Oct. 26-Nov. 20: 
Be My Guest 

NORMAN, OKLA, 

UNIV. OF OKLA. MUSEUM, Oct. 5-29: 
Roger Lee White 

PARIS, FRANCE 

CORDIER: Dubuffet, Chadwick, Michaux 
INTERNATIONALE D’‘ART CONTEMPO- 
RAIN: Modern Ptg. & Sculpt. 

LA ROUE: Cont. Grp.; Gerdur, sculpt. 
PIERRE: Da Silva, Dufour, Kallos 
STADLER: Brown 

PHILADELPHIA, PA. 

ACAD. OF FINE ARTS, Oct. 25-Nov. 30: 
20 Cent. Amer. Ptg. & Sculpt. 

ART ALLIANCE, Oct. 3-26: J. Domjan; A. 
Fabbri; J. Sekino; H. Pintz 
PORTLAND, ORE. 

MUSEUM, Oct. 18-Nov. 16: 10th Ann. 
Artists of Ore.; to Nov. 2: Calligraphy 
ROSWELL, N. M. 

MUSEUM, Oct. 1-30: Cont. Fr. Prints 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 

CITY ART MUSEUM, Oct. 3-Nov. 1: Il- 
luminations; Oct. 3-27: Grp. 15; Oct. 14- 
Nov. 17: Callot, prints 

SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 

MUSEUM, to Oct. 19: 4 Photog.; to Oct. 
12: Nature in Abstr.; to Oct. 12: B. Leach 
PALACE OF THE LEGION OF HONOR, 
to Oct. 26: Germ. Expr. Prints; S. F. Art 
Assoc. Exhib. 

SANTA BARBARA, CAL. 

MUSEUM, to Oct. 12: J. Wayne, grphes.; 
to Oct. 26: Hammer Coll. Europ. Ptg. 
SEATTLE, WASH. 

DUSANNE, Oct. 2-23: V. Banks 
MUSEUM, to Nov. 2: Marquet Retro.; 
Mason; Smith; Anderson; Mosely 
SELIGMAN, Oct. 18-Nov. 8: M. Avery 
STOCKHOLM, SWEDEN 

ART LATIN: Modern Ptg. & Sculpt. 
TORONTO, ONT. 

ART GALLERY, Oct. 3-Nov. 9: Karolik 
UTICA, N. Y. 
MUNSON-WILLIAMS-PROCTOR _ INST., 
Oct. 5-26: B. W. Tomlin Memorial Exhib. 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 

DICKEY, Oct. 6-Nov. 12: Joyce Field 
JEFFERSON PLACE, to Oct. 11: H. Me- 
Kinsey; Oct. 14-Nov. 1: S. Shackelford 
WORCESTER, MASS. 

MUSEUM, to Oct. 26: Europ. Drwngs. 


2: W. 





SOTHEBY’S 


announce the Sale in London of 


SEVEN PAINTINGS 


the property of 


the Estate of the late JAKOB GOLDSCHMIDT of New York City 
comprising 


PAUL CEZANNE 


Garcon au Gilet Rouge Les Grosses Pommes 


EDOUARD MANET 


La Promenade La Rue Mosnier aux Drapeaux Manet 4 la Palette 


PIERRE-AUGUSTE RENOIR 


La Pensée 


VINCENT VAN GOGH 
Jardin Public a Arles 


(Venturi Nos. 682 and 621; Jamot and Wildenstein Nos. 324, 289 and 294; 
Vollard No. 343; De la Faille, English Edition, Nos. 504) 


Day of Sale: Wednesday, 15th October, at 9.30 p. m. 


Illustrated Catalogue (7 plates in colour) $1 may be obtained from 


SOTHEBY’S of LONDON 
New York Office 
61 BROADWAY N.Y. 
Telephone Bowling Green 9-0765 


aia SOTHEBY & CO. Tele 


LONDON ABINITIO, 
HYDE PARK 6545 34-35 NEW BOND STREET, LONDON, W.1 











